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THE HENRI TROIS HAT.—[See next Pace.] 
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THE ITIGH-BORN ORPHAN. 
A LULLABY. 
By tur Avruor or “Joun Hatirax, Gentleman.” 
Rock the cradle, late and early, 
Rock the cradle where he lies ;— 
Pretty head, so bright and curly ; 
Rosy cheeks and dark blue eves; 
Irish eyes, so deep and tender ; 
Irish heart, so warm and true; 
Irish hands, both strong and slender, 
Ready all life’s work to do. 


Rock the cradle, ete. 


Rock the cradle, spite of sorrow ; 
Lonely orphan, babe high-born ; 
There will come a happy morrow, 
Sunshine after cloudy morn. 
Irish heart, be open ever 
To the weak, the old, the poor; 
irish hand, with firm endeavor 
Drive the wicked from your door 


Rock the cradle, ete. 


Rock the cradle, calm and tearless ; 
Tremble not at blight or ban: 

Honest love is always fearless ; 
Noble boy makes noble man, 

Flower sprung up in Irish sunshine, 
Blossom under Irish rain! 

May thy griefs be pale as moonshine, 
Long thy joys and short thy pain! 


Rock the cradle, ete. 





The Henri Trois Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 
ig pretty and unique hat is of réséda straw. 
The stiff high crown is encircled by a wide 
band of dark green velvet, reaching almost to 
the top, and the left side is trimmed with a large 
bunch of red clover blossoms, with leaves and 
stems, which extends well around the front and 
over the top of the hat. 
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A CAUTION. 


We caution our Western readers to beware of 
an alleged book agent who has been soliciting or- 
ders for Harper’s MaGazine at a dollar and a 
half a year. fle is acting without authority from 


Harrer & Brornrrs. Zhe price of Harrrr’s 


MaGazine is four dollars a year, and no bookseller 


or news agent can buy it at double the price Sor 
which it is offe red by this man. 

Why will not persons who wish to subscribe for 
of Harver & Brorners send their 


orders through parties who are known to them, 


? 


the pe riodicals 


either the Postmaster or some bookseller or news- 
dealer, or remit directly to the Jirm 4 Agents who 
may be employed by Harrer & Brotuers will al- 
ways be provided with proper credentials, 


Ce Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous Full sized pat- 
terns, t/lustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
and Girls’ Bathing and Swimming Suits; Sea- 
sipek, Mounrais, and Country Toierres ; Sum- 
mer Hiats and Bonnets Py Caps and Linge rie 4 
Bathing Cloaks, Caps, Bags, ete. ; Table-Screen ; 
Janey articles, etc 1» Ce. 2 with choice literary and 


artistic attractions, 


PRETTY POLL. 


\ JE have never been able to discover 
\ either common logic, or common sense 
or common feeling in the old-fashioned 
fleers upon the love of certain spinsters for 
certain pets. 

If women condemned to solitary lives, 
denied the love of husbands, the caresses 
of children, the companionsbip and the pro- 
tection, both for the present and the future, 
that family life affords—if such women can 
find in the love of cat or dog or parrot or 
any other pet any solace or compensation, 
however small, for the loss of the blessings 
that are the privilege of their sisters, what 
is there ridiculous about it, or worthy of 
the least notice or mention? People must 
Jove and be loved by something: pity them 
if they have nothing better. Only vulgar 
observation aud alow order of wit could have 
originated the idea that there was anything 
absurd in the business rather than some- 
thing really touching and pathetic. The 
purse may not be suflicient for the adoption 
of children, the reason may not be convinced 
of the wisdom of bringing up the inheritor 
ot unknown traits to break one’s heart at 
Jast; but the bird and the cat are within 
the means of the poorest, and offer no sug- 
gestion of folly to the wisest. 

But although spinsters are beginning in 














this country, as they have long done in Eng- 
Jand, to hold a position of much more con- | 
sideration than they used to do, it is per- 
haps still fortunate for them in this matter | 
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that there is a fashion in pets, a fashion by 
whose revolution certain others are banish- 
ed, and the little marmoset and the larger 
monkey are brought into the drawing-room, 
and which makes paroquet and lory, long 
relegated to the spinster or to the sailor 
boarding-house, now held as a charming 
addition’to the picturesqueness of the mod- 
ern parlor—the poor parrots that used to 
take from the original proprietor a goodly 
share of respect for daring to love anything 
not human and a man, 

But how is it possible, fashion or not, for 
anybody to find, among all pets, one more 
interesting than the various individuals of 
the parrot tribe? Certainly as a pleasure 
to the eye they are remarkable—the comely 
shape, the wondrous colors, the fine poses, 
the beauty of expanded wings and tail. 
Every poet, every painter, one would think, 
might value this beauty, and find advan- 
tage in its companionship, whether it is ex- 
hibited in the little green love-birds, sleep- 
ing head down, who have nothing to say to 
any but each other, or in the Australian 
grass-paroquet, whose song is as sweet as 
the voice of the huge red and blue macaw, 
who measures a yard from crown to tail, 
and who lives all his life with one mate 
only, is strident, or whether it is seen in 
the great gray parrot, with his scarlet tail 
like a burning ember, who talks like a fa- 
miliar for a hundred years, or in the pur- 
ple-capped lory, who, unlike his lory cous- 
ins that can pronounce only the name of 
lory, adds language to docility, and both to 
the charm of a scarlet and gold body, green 
Wings passing into violet, a purple plume 
on his head, and an orange bill, or in the 
common, chattering, friendly, festive par- 
rot of the Amazon, with all his bravery 
of green and gold and vermilion, or any 
other one of all the countless specimens 
that find their way to our shores and doors. 

There is something picturesque in the 
very thought of the way the pretty crea- 
ture does come to us, those that we see be- 
ing seldom bred in captivity, but made pris- 
oners when ravaging semi-tropical harvest 
fields, or swinging from bough to bough of 
the forests that lift their rank growth just 
under the equator. Some old Jack Tar, ashore 
ou his holiday, captured it, or some negro or 
Indian child brought it down to the strand 
and the ships to sell, and it has been the 
pet of Jack over all the long lonesome seas 
between his port and its home, and has 
learned far more than it will ever tell, for all 
its talking. As it sits chained to its perch, 
what memories it las, and what strange 
hints it gives of groves with their gums and 
spices in distant archipelagoes glittering in 
the morning sun! Those weird eyes have 
seen Canopus and the Southern Cross; that 
black tongue guards the secret of nights in 
the forecastle, and all with a grim uncanni- 
ness as if it were leagued with dark powers; 
and when it speaks, and when it bursts into 
peals of clattering laughter, it seems no less 
than the witch of Endor herself in disguise, 
or makes us believe in all the enchantments 
of the Arabian Nights. No one possessing 
a parrot can really be quite destitute of im- 
agination, so much does it force upon any 
with the most meagre outfit in this regard 
thoughts beyond the bounds of the cus- 
tomary commonplace existence—the Biack 
Prince of the Fairy Isles, one-half of whom 
was marble, is no longer a marvel and an 
impossibility; here is some cunning and ar- 
ticulate being who thinks our thoughts and 
talks our tongue, the whole of whom is fea- 
thers. 

And what a benefactor to a community is 
she who keeps a parrot, and is not niggard- 
ly with it, providing she has the shelter- 
ing cage cloth to envelop it for the bene- 
fit of neighbors whenever he remembers its 
wild life of the woods, and attempts its 
field cries. As far as the school-children 
are concerned, she is the one person in the 
village; it is about her garden and her win- 
dow that they flock, and only a hand-organ 
and a monkey are capable of rivalling it, 
and they not for long if Polly, stimulated 
by music, lifts her own voice and reclaims 
their allegiance. 

She fills the gaps in conversation too, 
does Polly, sometimes, as well as the short- 
comings of Bridget, or the existence of the 
weather, entertains the uproarious baby 
brought on a visit, or scares him into qui- 
et, keeps the cat out of mischief with her 
warning voice, frightens off house-breakers 
and tramps and book agents, and is a live 
and seemingly intelligent companion. And 
if it is but the simulaerum of a companion, 
somehow it is such a cunning simulacrum, 
helped by the unknown agencies that al- 
ways seem to make its speech so pat and 
apropos, that, in a growing attachment, one 
never finds it out. Poor pretty Poll brings 
to us, in our plain lives of the temperate 
zone all the richness of the tropics, although 
she is cousin to the great snowy owl of the 
arctic regions; and while that ominous bird 
and all its congeners are associated in our 
minds with scenes of desolation, of deserts 




















and ruins and empty church towers where 
the fallen bells no longer lay the ghosts of 
the chureh-yard, this bird seems hardly less 
than a patron bird of home and the home- 
staying spinster. 

Nor is the parrot a thing to be despised 
for any such superticial reason as that it has 
kept company with Jack Tar, and knows 
the dialect of the sailor boarding-house, and 
sometimes swears in Spanish. ALEXANDER 
the Great himself brought one into Greece ; 
undoubtedly that parrot was acquainted 
with both Hindostanee and Greek, if he did 
not pick up a Persian phrase or two. Ovip 
wrote an ode on the death of one belonging 
to CoRINNE, and of course that parrot spoke 
Latin. Those birds outweigh the forecastle. 
And both ARISTOTLE and PLINY condescend- 
ed to make themselves acquainted with the 
Southern stranger, and to observe and de- 
scribe its habits. And we doubt if in their 
day there was so little superstition that 
even their great minds were exempt from a 
touch of awe in dealing with this bird so 
far the superior of its remote cousin and 
counterpart, that bird sacred to the great 
spinster of all, PALLAS ATHENE. 





DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

OMEBODY once said that in passing 
bK) through a strange city it always gave 
him a pang to think of the many delightful 
people there whom he would never know; 
but he might have consoled himself with 
the fact that there were also in all proba- 
bility a number of disagreeable people there 
too whose acquaintance he would be spared. 
One is tolerably certain of meeting plenty 
of them, at home or abroad; like the adver- 
tisements of quack medicines at Ultima 
Thule, on the Steppes of Tartary, or at the 
Pyramid of Curops. Perhaps the worst 
kind of disagreeable person is she who can 
be agreeable when she feels like it, and be- 
lieves it is worth her while, for whose un- 
pleasantness we are unprepared, who takes 
us at a disadvantage, springs a trap upon 
us,so to speak. ‘There are those who are 
chronically disagreeable, and those whose 
hatefulness is only spasmodic; and if we 
always chose our friends and neighbors 
we certainly should not select them from 
either class, unless we wished to study the 
different species. Of course even the chron- 
ic case has its season of amelioration, when 
we fondly think that perhaps, after all, the 
disagreeable person is getting the better of 
her distemper; but these periods are not 
long enough for us to indulge in the hope of 
a permanent reform; it is like one of Aunt 
Dinah’s “ claring-up” days, and only means 
more disagreeableness in the “sweet by- 
and-by.” Many of this class pride them- 
selves upon being perfectly candid, and 
prate loudly about the virtues of truth and 
candor—forgetful that “manners are the 
shadows of virtue’—in a way intended to 
convey the impression that the lion’s share 
of these desirable attributes remains with 
them, and that we are the embodiments of 
hypocrisy. Candor is, as everybody knows, 
a blessing—in disguise, sometimes — but 
tact belongs to the genuine Christian ; the 
first should ouly be used, like belladonna 
and aconite, in small doses; the second, like 
salt, on every occasion. But who ever meta 
disagreeable person distinguished for tact ? 
It is the lack of it which induces her to 
praise your neighbor’s mince-pies while she 
is eating your own; to inform you that your 
silk velvet gown, which you have kept for 
heydays and holidays, and which you have 
almost sat up nights to take care of, looks 
shabby beside her “cotton - back” velvet. 
The disagreeable person is fond of pulling 
your particular friends to pieces; seems to 
believe it her duty to speak of their defects 
in case you should overlook them; to point 
out their short-comings in relation to your- 
self,as if she could not bear to have you 
“put upon” without protest, as if she re- 
sented your wrongs for you with a sort of 
officious kindliness which exasperates in- 
stead of kindling gratitude. 











HOW TO TREAT A GUEST. 

TO one in his senses would invite a person to 

his country house in order to make him un- 
happy. Atleast so we should say at first thought. 
Yet the fact remains that very many guests are 
invited to the country houses of their friends and 
are made extremely miserable while there. They 
have to rise at unusual hours, eat when they are 
not hungry, drive or walk or play tennis when 
they are not inclined so to do, and they are obliged 
to give up those hours which are precious to them 
for other duties or pleasures, so that many people, 
after an experience of visiting, are apt to say, 
“No more of the slavery of visiting for me, if 
you please !”” 

Now the English in their vast country houses 
have reduced the custom of visiting to a system. 
They are said to be in all respects the best hosts 
in the world, the masters of the letting-alone sys- 
tem. A man who owns a splendid place near 
London invites his guests for three days or more, 
and carefully suggests when they shall come and 











when they shall go—a very great point in hospi- 
tality. You are invited for the three train on 
Monday, to leave by the four train on Tharsday. 
That means that you arrive before dinner on 
Monday, and leave after luncheon on Thursday. 
If you can not accede to these hours, you must 
write and say so. Once arrived, your host and 
hostess rarely meet you until dinner. Your room 
is, however, shown to you, a cup of tea and some 
light refreshment is sent up to you, and the well- 
bred servant who attends to you tells you at what 
hour you are expected in the parlor before dinner. 
It is possible that some member of the family 
may be disengaged and may propose a drive be- 
fore dinner, but this is not often done; the guest 
is left to himself or herself until dinner. Gener- 
al and Mrs. Grant were shown. to their rooms at 
Windsor Castle and locked up there, when they 
visited the Queen, until the steward came to tell 
them that dinner would be served in a half-hour, 
and they were conducted to the grand salon, where 
the Queen presently entered. In less royal resi- 
dences very much the same state is observed. 
Dinner is in England the point of day. The host- 
ess after dinner, and before the separation for the 
night, tells her guests that horses will be at their 
disposition for anything or anywhere that the 
guests may choose to drive the next morning, and 
also asks if they like to play lawn tennis, if they 
wish to explore the park, at what hour they will 
breakfast, or if they will breakfast in their rooms. 
“Luncheon is at one, and she will be happy to 
see you at the informal meal.” 

Thus the guest has before him the enviable 
privilege of spending the day as he pleases. He 
need not talk if he does not choose; he may take 
a book and wander off under the trees; he may 
take a horse and explore the county, or he may 
drive in a victoria, phaeton, or any other sort of 
carriage. To a lady who has her letters to write, 
her novel to read, or her early headache to man- 
age, this liberty is precious. 

And it must also be said that no one is allowed 
to feel neglected at an English house. If the 
lady says, “I am a stranger; I should like to be 
shown over your fine house, and your lovely park,” 
some one is found to do it. Seldom the hostess, 
for she has much else to do, But there is often 
a single sister, a cousin, or a very intelligent gov- 
erness who is summoned, Here in our country 
we can not offer our guests all these advan- 
tages ; we can, however, offer them their freedom, 
and give them with our limited hospitality their 
choice of hours for breakfast, and their freedom 
from our society. 

Sut the questioner may ask, What do we invite 
guests for, unless we wish to see them? We do 
wish to see them—a part of the day, not the whole 
day. No one can sit and talk all day. The host- 
ess should have her privilege of retiring after the 
mid-day meal, with her novel, for a nap, and so 
should the guest. Well-bred people understand 
all this, and are glad to give up the pleasure of so- 
cial intercourse for an hour of retirement. There 
is nothing so sure to repay one in the long-run as 
these hours of solitude. 

If a lady invites another to visit her at New- 
port or Saratoga, she should consider her guest’s 
comforts in the way of providing her with horses 
and carriage to pay her own visits, to take her 
own drives, to do her shopping, or to do hor plea- 
sures her own way. Of course the pleasure of 
two friends is to be together, and to do the same 
things generally, but sometimes it is quite the re- 
verse. A lady may have very different tastes, 
hours, and acquaintances from ber hostess, and 
these requirements should be consulted. It costs 
little time and no money for an opulent New- 
port hostess to find out what her guest wishes to 
do with her day; she can readily, with a little tact, 
allow her to be happy her own way. 

Gentlemen understand this much better than 
ladies, and a gentleman guest is allowed to do 
very much as he pleases at Newport. No one 
asks anything about his day, except if he will be 
home at dinner. His hostess may asa him to 
drive or ride with her, or to go to the’Casino per- 
haps ; but if she is a well-bred hostess she is not 
angry if he refuses, saying he has other engage- 
ments. The life of a lady guest has not, how- 
ever, these freedoms; it is apt to be a slavery, 
from the fact that as yet the American hostess 
has not learned that the truest hospitality is to 
let her guest alone, and to see to it that she en- 
joys herself in her own way. A thoroughly well- 
bred guest makes no trouble in a house; she has 
the instinct of a lady to see to it that no plan of 
her hostess is outraged by her being there. She 
mentions all her separate invitations, desires to 
know when and how her hostess wishes her pre- 
sence, if the carriage can take her hither and yon, 
or if she may be allowed to hire a carriage. 

There are hostesses in this world, however, 
here and in England, who do not invite guests to 
make them happy, but to add to their own im- 
portance. Such hostesses are not apt to consider 
the individual rights of a guest, but to make in 
every way the guest a serviceable object to add 
to the brilliancy of their own parties, to make 
the house more fashionable and attractive. Some 
ill-bred women even invite people to their houses 
to ill-treat and to insult them, thus showing their 
power. It is not a common character, that of 
such a hostess, but it is not unknown, and is not 
apt to be popular. 

A hostess should remember that when she asks 
people to visit her she has two very important 
duties before her—-one is, not to neglect her 
guest; the other is, not to weary her guest by 
too much attention. Never give your guest the 
impression that he is “ being entertained,” that 
he is on your mind; follow the daily life of your 
household and of your duties as you desire, see- 
ing to it that your guest is never in an unpleasant 
position or neglected. If you have a tiresome 


guest who insists upon following you around and 
weighing heavily on your hands, be firm, go to 
your own room, and lock the door; she will soon 
If you have 


take a book and go out on the lawn. 
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a sulky guest who looks bored, throw open the 
library door, order the carriage, and make your 
own escape. But if you have a very agreeable 
guest who shows every desire to please and be 
pleased, give that model guest the privilege of 
choosing her own hours and her own retirement. 

The charm of an American country house is 
generally that it is a home, and sacred to some 
duties. A model guest never infringes for one 
moment on the rights of the master of the house. 
She is never late for dinner, never late for the 
drive. She never sends him back to bring her 
parasol; she never abuses his friends or the 
family dog. She is careful to abstain from dis- 
agreeable topics. She joins his whist table if 
she knows how to play; but she ought never to 
be expected to rise an hour earlier than her wont 
if he wishes to go to town or to catch a train. 
These early morning perfunctory breakfasts are 
not times for conversation, and they ruin the day 
for some bad sleepers. 

In a country neighborhood a hostess has some- 
times to ask of her guests that they shall go to 
church to hear a stupid preacher, that they shall 
know her country neighbors, that they shall sub- 
mit to what may be the slavery of country par- 
ties. This should never be insisted upon. The 
guest should always be allowed to refuse these 
proffered hospitalities. 

If he be a tired cit, he prefers the garden, the 
woodland, the retirement of the country, to any 
tea party in the world. He can not enter into 
his host’s interests or his neighbor's, perhaps. 
Leave him to his solitude if he chooses. 

At Newport, for instance, guest and hostess 
have often different friends and different invita- 
tions. This should be understood, and no trouble 
ensue if the host and hostess go out to dinner 
leaving the guest at home. It often happens that 
this is done, and no lady of good breeding takes 
offense. Of course a nice dinner is prepared for 
her, and she is often asked to invite some friend. 

On the other hand, the guest is often asked 
when the hostess is not. This should be careful- 
ly told to the hostess, that none of her plans be 
disarranged, that the carriage be ordered in time, 
that the guest be sent for at the proper hour. 
No well-bred people will ever be annoyed at this 
state of things. If they are, they are not fit to 
be hosts or guests. 

There is no office in the world which should be 
filled with such punctilious devotion, propriety, 
and self-respect as that of hostess. If a lady 
ever allows her guest to feel that she is a trouble, 
that she is in the way, she violates the first rule 
of hospitality. If she fails to keep her word as 
to the time for which she has invited her guest, 
she shows herself to be ill-bred and ignorant of 
the first principles of politeness. She might bet- 
ter invite twelve people to dinner, and then ask 
them to dine on the pavement, than to draw back 
from a written and accepted invitation, unless 
sickness or death has intervened, and yet host- 
esses have been known to do this from mere ca- 
price. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


] ARK blue flannel remains the popular mate- 

rial for walking dresses in the mountains, 
while for mornings in-doors at the large hotels 
cream white, dull red, and light blue wool dresses 
are chosen of various thicknesses. The Cheviots 
in these solid colors are very handsome for tailor- 
made dresses with collar, cuffs, and sash of vel- 
vet. very 
stuffs that are of pure wool, yet wi 
like mohair, that make dresses of } weight, 
and may be had in artistic shades of any favor- 
ite color. When this goods is used in dull red, 
and trimmed with a little cream-colored embroid- 
ery on a ground of open square meshes like gui- 
pure, it is very effective. The skirt may be plain 
—without flounces—and the guipure embroidery 
be put on at the foot in a large fan between 
each breadth. The over-skirt is then a polonaise 
turned up from the bottom, drawn like a square 
apron across the front and sides, and bunched 
very full on the tournure, A plastr 
broidery is set in V shape between the tops of 
the first darts, and some of the guipure is draped 
below the waist on the upper edge of the revers 
apron. This is a handsome dress for mornings 
on the piazza, for drives, ete, The white Cheviots 
and creamy nuns’ veilings similarly made have 
dark blue or strawberry red velvet for the plas- 
tron and cuffs, and there is also a plain velvet 
band set under the vandyke points on the edge 
of the basque, or else there is a broad sash made 
of closely folded velvet that passes around the 
hips and forms wide drooping loops and ends on 
the tournure. Pearl gray is another charming 
color for these wool dresses, and may be bright- 
ened with red velvet, or else its entire tone may 
be grave by using checked black and white Lou- 
isine silk in combination with it; the pleated 
skirt of the Louisine is nearly concealed by the 
Greek over-skirt of the pearl-tinted camel’s-hair, 
upon which is a wide border of bias velvet of a 
darker shade. The short basque has velvet 
bands that point to the waist line, and the space 
inside is covered by six narrow lapping frills of 
the checked Louisine laid in very fine pleats. For 
quite young ladies there are dresses of white 
nung’ veiling simply made, with a full vertugadin 
puff around the hips, and three or four pleated 
flounces covering all the skirt below it. The 
waist is then sharply pointed back and front, 
and is laced up the front to meet a square plas- 
tron of puffed and pleated satin Surah, with per- 
haps some lace for a finish, and ruffles of the 
same on the half-long sleeves. Such a dress was 
formerly worn only in the afternoon or evening, but 
is now seen in the morning at the gayest houses, 
When blue is used for the house it is the medium 
tint called porcelain blue, and is very pretty when 
the basque is of the plain uuns’ veiling, with 


There are also camel’s-hair 
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skirts that have large blocks of blue and white; 
some of the blocked wool is cut bias, and forms a 
pleated scarf down each side of the front of the 
waist, and inside this and around the neck are 
double rows of thickly gathered Oriental lace. 
There are also some fanciful dresses of white 
wool with pink roses brocaded on them to imi- 
tate embroidery, and there are dark blue grounds 
with deep red damask roses woven upon them. 

For walking and for travelling there are very 
dark blue flannel dresses with several wide tucks 
around the skirt and a slight revers drapery about 
the hips ; or else the skirt is pleated lengthwise in 
large loose pleats or very fine ones, and there is 
no drapery. With these there may be a round 
basque, a postilion, or a pleated or tucked waist, 
but in almost every case a plastron or vest of con- 
trasting color is set in, which is usually either 
white or red, or else it is striped blue and white, 
or the cashmere ground of red or white may be 
nearly covered by gold or red braid, done in lines, 
bars, or a Greek pattern. A great many rows of 
black braid are used on dark blue dresses by 
ladies of quiet tastes. The white braiding is giv- 
en up to bathing dresses. 

When wool dresses are not used, checked taf- 
fetas are worn in the mornings in the colors known 
as gingham checks. These are made with pinked 
ruffles on the skirt, a very bouffant puff with 
three loops of wide velvet ribbon drooping on each 
side over the puff and below it, and a plain round 
basque with a velvet vest or else a deep Marie 
Antoinette collar of velvet. The very large fig- 
ured India foulards are made in the same way, 
entirely of one piece, with darker velvet for the 
trimming. Cream, pale blue, and reddish-brown 
are the colors used in these. Ecru pongees are 
mostly trimmed with embroidery of the same 
shade done on the pongee. The French foulards 
have one design for the whole dress, and écru lace 
or embroidery for trimming. For driving in the 
large parks that now surround mountain hotels, 
there are the same dressy toilettes seen earlier 
in Central Park. Jetted net over dark red satin 
Surah forms an elegant carriage costume, with a 
mantle of the same, with capote and parasol to 
match; and there are China crape and India silk 
costumes of a single shade of dark blue, green, or 
brown, with lace flounces, worn with a small bon- 
net of transparent crape of the shade of the dress, 
drawn on cords, and a lace-covered parasol, either 
white, écru, or black. 

For wash dresses the most striking style is that 
with the guimpe, short full waist with a sash, and 
a rather scant skirt that has the effect of the 
First Empire dresses. These are no longer con- 
fined to quiet places, but are seen at the gayest 
hotels, and are made of white muslin with Va- 
lenciennes insertion in the guimpe, and lace to 
match on the flounces; or of colored batistes, 
lawns, and Chambéry, trimmed with embroidery, 
and the entire sleeves and yoke or the smaller 
square guimpe are also of embroidery. There 
are besides these many flowered batistes, such as 
roses outlined in dark red on a pale pink ground, 
or the plain blue or buff batiste made with a 
Marie Antoinette polonaise and full Watteau- 
pleated back, while the neck is cut half-low and 
round, with a full ruffle of wide Valenciennes lace 
that is of dark cream-color. A straw Tyrolien 
hat trimmed with a searf of the dress material 
is worn with these, or else the entire hat is of the 
muslin of the dress, shirred in small puffs across 
its large low crown, and the slightly puffed brim 
has a ruffle of wide Valenciennes lace laid upon 
the outside, 





With regular mountain suits smaller hats are 
worn than those formerly used; the soft puffed 
turban of cloth or flannel like that of the dress 
is sufficient covering for the head when used with 
large parasol of satteen, gingham, or pongee 
protection from the sun, <A wide belt of écru 
ligator’s skin, shoes to match, or else canvas 
and morocco shoes, dark hosiery, tan- colored 
gloves of castor beaver, and a long alpenstock 
complete the mountain toilette. 

Knickerbocker suits with box-pleated jacket 
and knee-pantaloons are worn by gentlemen for 
mountain excursions, lawn tennis, ete. These 
are made of Scotch cloths of mixed colors, Chev- 
iots, and flannels, usually either black, blue, or 
brown. White flannel suits with dark-ribbed 
long stockings and canvas shoes are worn by 
young gentlemen for mornings, and there are also 
écru flannel blouses, with short trousers of brown 
velveteen or of gray corduroy. 








For the conven- 
tional summer suit pale gray and brown are fa- 
vorite colors, and there are also many dark blue, 
black, and bluish-green suits of twilled camel’s- 
hair made with a skeleton sack-coat, not lined, 
cut single-breasted and very short; the vest is 
cut high and single-breasted, and the trousers 
are very close-fitting. Dark socks, either black, 
blue, or brown, are worn with low shoes. 

For children in the mountains the Jersey is 
popular for both boys and girls. Dark blue wool 
Jerseys are most worn by boys both with kilt 
skirts and knee pantaloons. Small girls wear in 
the cool mornings a red or blue Jersey buttoned 
behind over their white piqué or muslin dresses. 
For flaunel dresses there are many with blocks 
of blue and white, but the dark navy blue flannel 
is most generally used for children’s dresses, and 
these are still made with the sailor blouse, deep 
collar, and a pleated kilt skirt. A large wrap 
used for girls under twelve years of age is of 
plaid or striped Scotch wools, usually of blue 
with red, or red with brown, made like an ample 
ulster, with box pleats in back and front, double- 
breasted, long enough to cover the entire dress 
beneath, and fastened by large buttons. This is 
completed by a hood, and is useful for travelling, 
driving, ete. Fanciful and gay-colored turbans 
are worn by girls with long flowing hair. Their 
straw hats are also colored, and have a wide 
fluted brim with a shallow crown that is covered 
with flowers—roses, daisies, and scarlet poppies. 

What is called the double dress is chosen for 
the wash dresses of girls from six to twelve years 











of age. This is made with the waist and over- 
skirt in one, with shirring at the waist line in- 
stead of a belt, or else this shirring is confined to 
the back, and the front is laid in pleats. The 
lower skirt is in box or side pleats, and is sewed 
permanently to the over-dress around the waist 
line. This is very pretty in pink or blue Cham- 
béry, or in plaid gingham with white embroidery 
for the trimming. The guimpe dress is more 
generally worn than any other design, and is 
made prettier this season by being gathered to a 
belt of white embroidery like that of the guimpe, 
instead of being allowed to flow full from the 
shoulders in Mother Hubbard fashion. Tiny 
girls wear white piqué princesse dresses and 
white muslin slips with guimpes trimmed with 
embroidery or with Valenciennes lace. Their 
hats are of corded white muslin, or else they have 
a sun-bonnet of Irish linen embroidered along 
the stiffened front piece, and with a high crown 
and short curtain of muslin. 

The favorite shawl for the piazza is the India 
chuddah of ivory white or cream-color, The 
dark India red and pale blue chuddahs give a 
touch of color to the most quiet costume. A 
large scarf of black or of white Escurial lace is 
worn tied over the hair, and twined around the 
neck for warmth; this is the heaviest silk Span- 
ish lace, with a cord of silk run by hand along the 
outlines of the large figures. Becoming cover- 
ings for the hair are also made of white wool cro- 
cheted in light lace-like designs. 

Birds are used for trimming country hats, and 
are already so largely imported by wholesale mil- 
liners for autumn hats that it is certain they will 
remain in fashion, The blue impian is most in 
favor, and is placed with head down and wings 
spread on the left side of the hat. White birds 
of all kinds are also much used. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Stern Brotners; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Francis W. PAtrrey has written to the 
Mayor of Boston advising the erection in suita- 
ble publie squares of a sort of hollow column a 
dozen feet high, with a large plate of glass on 
each ofits faces: on one, aclock, a weather chart, 
and the telegraphic weather repert; on another, 
a table of the difference in time between promi- 
nent cities; on the third, barometer, thermome- 
ter, and compass; on the fourth, maximum and 
minimum and mean temperature, rain-fall, and 
height above sea—all to be illuminated from 
within at night. 

—Mr. Henry T. Pappock, who some years 
since married MaGGie MITCHELL, the actress, 
is genial, educated, and enterprising, forgetting 
himself in his wife, and promoting her fortunes 
with zeal and intelligence. 

—The Chinese diplomates are the only diplo- 
mates who remain in Washington in hot weather, 
wud they may be seen in their gay petticoats, 
pemntalets, and smocks, with their paper parasols, 
scudding down the Avenue like a fleet of junks 
under full sail. 

—Hon. E.invu WAsHBURNE is at the Norlands, 
Livermore, Maine—the WasHBURNE homestead. 

—President Extot, of Harvard, is at Mount 
Desert. 

—HvuBert HERKOMER’s return home was sad- 
dened by the news that his wife had died, June 
6, at Vienna, where she had remained under a 
physician’s care, for a lingering malady, during 
her husband’s absence in America. 

—The House of the Good Shepherd in Wash- 
ington has been presented with a residence and 
grounds on Ninth Street, valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars, by Miss ANNA Situ, daugh- 
ter of the late Rear-Admiral JosepuH Smiru, the 
‘father of the Monitors,” the gift to be used as 
a reformatory for women. 

—A daughter of Joun Bricut is the guest of 





General and Mrs. HowakD, who are now visit- 
ing Yellowstone Park and other Western places. 

—Mr. TiLpeNn having lent his portrait by 
HuNTINGDON and the picture *‘A Hopeless 
Case”’ to the Southern Exposition at Louisville, 
it is believed that the two paintings will look 
well together. 

—WASHINGTON once speculated in Mohawk 
Valley land, as is shown by an old deed in the 
library of HonaTIO Seymour. 

—The “Fighting Parson,’ Rev. GRANVILLE 
Moopy, of the Seventy-fourth Ohio Volunteers, 
who has preached regularly for fifty years, is 
long past seventy. He is writing his autobiog- 
raphy at Mount Vernon, Lowa. 

—The first store-house ef Kansas City was 
built by Colonel Boone, grandsou of DaNIEL 
Boone. 

—It is reported that eighty thousand dollars 
have been lost by BARNUM in his white elephant 
experiment. 

—Ex-Governor Lona, of Massachusetts, one 
of the translators of Virgil, is engaged to marry 
a granddaughter of Mr. Oakes Ames, it is said. 

—Miss Saran L. MarTIN is called one of the 
best farmers in Maine. 

—A flock of golden pheasants has been re- 
ceived from England by Dr. OkLANDO Tomp- 
Kins, of Boston, and are on his farm near New- 
port. 

—Mr. GEorGE BANCROFT can at any moment 
give you the Latin name for his innumerable va- 
rieties of roses, and heaps you with the roses 
too, if you look longingly. 

—The oldest graduate now living of Bowdoin 
College is Mr. Joan Mussey, of Portland, Maine, 
born in 1790. 

—One hundred and seventy horses are owned 
by Ropert BONNER. 

—The picturesque old stone house at Andover 
where Mrs. Stowe wrote a part of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin attracts many visitors from the surround- 
ing country. 

—United States bonds to the amount of five 
million dollars each are owned by the Duke of 
Sutherland and Sir THomas Brassey. 

—Epwin Bootn’s colored housekeeper went 
with him and his daughter through Germany, 
and was often asked if her color would rub off. 

—The richest man in Boston is said to be Ben- 
JAMIN P. CHENEY. 

—Mr. Witt1aM Rapa EMERSON, a cousin of 
the poet, considered by Bostonians to have more 
pure genius than any other architect living, has 
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| just built, on what is known as the Jerusalem 


Road, one of the most beautiful private resi- 
dences in the world for Mr. Asa P. Porrer, 
president of the Maverick National Bunk. 

—A sister of Tuomas CARLYLE, Mrs. JANET 
CARLYLE HANNING, has lived in Canada for thir- 
ty-five years. 

—If a thousand dollars can for a 
| monument, at the old Taplyville homestead, to 
REBEKAH NOURSE, persecuted and destroyed for 
witchcraft, a descendant of hers offers to give 
two hundred of the amount. 

—Mrs. Harriet N. Prewert, who was editor, 
proprietor, news editor, book-keeper, and mail- 
ing clerk of the Yazoo City (Mississippi) Whig, 
afterward The Benner, from 1548 to 1862, is said 
to be the oldest newspaper woman in the coun- 
try. Hercottage is embowered in honeysuckles, 
and its walls are covered with pictures cut from 
the illustrated papers of the last twenty-five 
years. 

~—General SHERIDAN’S mother still lives in the 
old house at Perry, Ohio, in which he was born, 
| She is eighty-three. 

—The literary pet of the English is now JoHN 

RusKIN. 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran is in his eighty-fifth 
year. He is of medium height, rather stout, 
with snow-white hair, florid face, and beaming 
blue eve—an exceedingly handsome old man. He 
spends his summers at the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia. 

—A monogram on the comparative anatomy 
of the human and brute tongue by Prince Louis 
FERDINAND, Who lately married the sister of the 
King of Spain, is in press. 

—In London the other day, after a dinner 
en by a marquis and marchioness to the Princess 

| of Wales, negro minstrels appeared and enter- 
| tained the guests with comic songs. 

—In her early school days George Sand was 
called ‘* Madcap,”? but when she became a reli- 
gious enthusiast her name was 
* Sainte Aurore.”’ 

—Among those interested in a scheme for es- 
tablishing in Athens a British school of classical 

| studies, archeology, and art are Mr. GLADSTONE, 
| Lord Hovuguton, Mr. MattHew ARNOLD, the 
| Prince of Wales, Professor Newton, Lord Dur- 
FERIN, and Lord GRANVILLE: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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—** Ouida,” Mile. De LA RaMes, is now strict- 
ly secluded, a cloud having darkened ber mind, 
itis said. Something darkened it a good while 
ago, most people have thought. 

—The late President of the British Royal So- 
ciety, WILLIAM Sportriswoope, was dismissed 
from Eton for setting off tire-works 

| —Miss Ce 





Este WINANS, the daughter of the 
wealthy Baltimorean who lives in England, is 
} engaged to marry a rich young man from the 
north of Ireland, by the name of Hutton, whom 
she met in Russia. 

—The Queen of England has not the remotest 
notion of abdicating. 

—The German newspapers express great sur- 
| prise at Lord WoLseLey’s travelling in shoot- 
| ing suit and ulster to Russia, while the Duke 
of Edinburgh was in full uniform, which he 
changed five times on the journey, according to 
the countries he was passing through. 

—Rev. CHISTOPHER WORDSWORTH is about to 
resign his bishopric, that of Lincoln; he is 
| brother of the Bishop of St. Andrews, and aneph- 
ew of WorDSWORTA the poet. 

—The Bishop of Bombay recently announced 
that he should forbid any of his clergy perform- 
ing such a marri ,in case the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill should pass. These Lord Bishops are 
forgetting a man once known of Womsey. 

—A Miss Mary BULLocK, travell with 
marionette company in England, was injured in 
getting out of a railway carriage, and obtained 
} such heavy damages that a new trial has been 
| granted on the ground that Miss Mary and her 
sisters were so beautiful that they turned the 
heads of the jury. 

—The National Museum at Washington has 
lately been enriched by the philosophical, chem- 
ical, and astronomical apparatus of Dr. Joseru 
| PRIESTLEY. 

—MartTInN LuTHER’S Bible is in 
Monkish Museum. 

—Buaron ROTHSCHILD’S carriage is lighted by 
electricity, the accumulators being placed under 
the coachman’s seat. 

—NILSSON is writing a book about herself and 
the singers she has known. 

—One of the magistrates of the village of Ca- 
hirciveen is DANIEL O’ CONNELL, grandson of the 
Agitator. The birth-place of the latter i 
the roof fallen in, and the stone walls overgrown 
with ivy inside and out. 

—An entire Athene, clothed, with red sharp- 
pointed slippers, has just been found among the 
remains of the older Parthenon 

—Sir Freperick OUSELEY, receiving an inti- 
mation from Cambridge lately that the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. was to be conferred on him, 
was obliged to say that he had received the de- 
gree some twenty-five years ago 

—A memorial in the Chureh of St. Olaye, Lon- 
don, is proposed in honor of SAMUEL PEPys, 
Esq., who has been immortalized by a diary 
which he kept for only ten years, Score one for 
the diary. 

The only three men in the British House of 
Commons who were there, forty-six years ago, 
at Vicrorta’s coronation, are Mr. TaLsor, of 
Glamorganshire, Mr. ViLLiers, member for Wol- 
verhampton, and Mr. GLADSTONE. 

—At a concert given by Parrt for the local 
hospital at Swansea, Wales, four thousand dol 
lars were realized last fall, and she is now about 
to give another. 

—Mr. Leopotp FLAMENG has finally repro- 
duced as an etching the splendid portrait of 
Darwin painted for the Linnean Society by 
JOHN COLLIER. 

—The idea that practice in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis has a tendency to foster 
honesty was first developed in a paper in the 
Medical Record, afterward reprinted in a pam- 
phiet, by J. H. Bei, now of Fort Omaha. 

—One BENJAMIN CORNISH, employed at a 
brewery near Stockport, England, having stabbed 
himself ineffectually with a penknife, finished 
the busivess by drowning himself in a vat of 
beer. Beer-drinkers should keep an eye on their 
English ale this year. 

—At the recent Oxford Commemoration, 
where the Duke and Duchess of Albany were the 
guests of honor, a good deal of amusement was 
caused by the efforts of the learned University 
ladies to follow the public orator’s Latin speech 
that they might turn and smile congratulatorily 
upon the Duchess at the correct instant. 
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Pig. 8.—Lity Lear ror Borper or Skirt anp Sieeve.—Hatr Size. 


Water-lily Morning-Gown. 

Fig. 1 represents the front view of the morning-gown; Fig. 2 the 
back view. The same design in embroidery may be used for any pat- 
tern of morning-gown, but we have represented this one as cut in a Jap- 
anese style, without shoulder seams. An adapted Japanese we might 





















Fig. 1.—Warter-Lity Morninc-Gown,—Front. 


call it, for at the back a Watteau pleat is introduced, which starts from ~ 
beneath the embroidery at the neck, which forms a sort of yoke. The 
drawing Fig. 8 shows the principle on which the gown is cut; @ and 6 are 

the sleeves, c and d the back and front of the gown. The dotted line from 

d to ¢ is a straight seam in the back from the edge to the neck; from ¢ to 

e the dotted line represents the opening in the front. The front must be = _ 
left a little wider than the back to lap over from right to left as represent- = | 
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Fig. 6.—Warer-Lity.—Fvut Size. 


Fig. 9.—Desien ror Pocket.—Sizz, 


54 INCHES WIDE. 


ed in drawing 
Fig. 1; or if the 
cloth is not wide 
enough, a piece 
may be added to 
make thelap. In 
drawing Fig. 8 
the broken line 
from a to e and 
from 6 to ¢ repre- 
sents the place at 
which the cloth is 
folded over, form- 
ing the shoulder 
and sleeve. 
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Fig. 8.—D1aGram or Gown. 
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Fig. 7.—Apriiqvz Bups For 












































Fig. 4.—Detau or Buns. 


This morning-gown may be made of white or of green cashmere, It 
is trimmed around the neck with the leaves or, as they are commonly 
called, “pads” of the water-lily. These are to be made of olive 
green satin, cut like the leaf represented in drawing Fig. 3, the rela- 
tive size of the largest dotted line within the large leaf. The drawing 
is reduced to about one-half of the full diameter. The stems are to 
be made of fine green cord, or what will be much handsomer, though 


























Vig. 2.—Water-Lity Morsinc-Gows.—Back, 


more troublesome, smooth cord worked over closely with pale green or 
brownish-purple floss or saddler’s silk, The cords on the lapping side may 
be so twisted together as to form a sort of loop, which the cords on the op- 
posite side pass through, It will be also necessary to have one or two invis- 
ible hooks and eyes to fasten the gown at the throat. The entire neck 
trimming should be mounted on canvas or some stiffener to make it sit well 
about the throat and to give it solidity at the back where it forms a yoke. 
The leaves should be appliqué round the edge with a fine round stitch like 
a cord with silk the color of the leaf. The ribs or markings on the leaf 
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Fig. 5.—Bup Compiete, witn Loop.—Fv.t Size. 
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Figs. 1-9.—WATER-LILY MORNING-GOWN.—Dzsignep sy Mrs, T. W. Dewrxc, Avtuor or “ Beauty In THE HovsenoLp” anp “ Beauty 1n Dress.” 
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should be worked over a fine cord, or several threads of silk in a 
floss lighter in shade than the leaf. 

On the lapping side of the gown, as seen in drawing Fig. 1, 
are five lilies, each lying on a leaf. The stems of leaf and lily 
form a loop, which passes over a lily bud that is used as a button. 
Whether the leaf shall be the size of the inner or outer dotted line 
in drawing Fig. 3 should depend upon the size and figure of the 
wearer of the gown. The leaf in every case is of olive satin, with 
ribs of lighter color as described in the neck trimming. The lily 
is given full size in drawing Fig. 6. It may be entirely worked in 
floss, the outer leaves of pale green, the inner of white shaded 
with gray (and we should advise this as the simpler method for 
all but the most skillful workers); or it may be appliqué, the 
outer leaves of green satin, the inner leaves some of white Chinese 
silk crape, some of white satin, and very light gray satin covered 
with transparent white French crape; the centre worked over 
cord with deep-gold-colored silk of two shades. 

The drawing Fig. 5 represents the bud used as a button in full 
size and the stems forming the loop. The stems throughout the 
whole design will be handsomer worked in floss over cord, but if 
this is considered too much work, then cord must be substituted ; 





but all the stems must be of cord, or all worked. The bud used 
as a button is made of 
pieces as in drawing 


trimmings in broad flat bands or narrower ribbons, and for com- 
bination witli other stuffs, even batistes, percales, etc. For exam- 
ple, we will cite a very pretty and simple dress for the country. 
The skirt and retroussés were of brocaded white or cream satteen. 
On the front of the skirt, meeting and mixing with the drapery of 
the back, were wide flounces, trimmed on the bottom with a band 
of gros green velvet, about three fingers wide, The jacket-corsage 
was of gros green velvet. 

Another popular fashion, to which the eye has difficulty to ac- 
custom itself, is the ungraceful and heavy-looking blouse; this 
garment may be convenient, but is certainly unbecoming, espe- 
cially when worn by any one at all inclined to stoutness ; it is only 
passable on a youthful and slender figure. 

As for corsages, there are no important changes therein, except 
that all, or at least most, are trimmed in front either with plas- 
trons or full and projecting puffings, or else with pleatings or 
shirrings. This style of ornament is borrowed from the Mohitre 
chemise. The cuirass shape still prevails; that is, two or three 
small side-forms serve to define the tapering of the waist. As we 
said in our last letter, basque skirts are becoming shorter and 
shorter. A very pretty style is the diagonal waist, with flat pleats 
beginning at the shoulder and ending at the side, leaving an open- 





Fig. 4; 6 is the cen- 
tral piece, a and ¢ are | 
sewed on either side. 
The dotted line shows 
where the cloth is turn- 
ed in. These pieces 
sewed together and 
stuffed form a bul 
half in relief. Sew the 
outside edge as far as 
d and e¢ firmly on the 
gown; from there to 
the point let it be 
loose for the loop to 
pass over, These bud 
buttons may be made 
of satin, or if preferred 
the form may be made 
of satin or silk or 
green woollen, and then 
worked over in silk. 

The trimming of the 
sleeve, if the sleeve is 
cut large, will in most 
cases be more effective 
if the leaf is cut of the 
largest size in drawing 
Fig. 3. Some of the 
leaves may be lined 
with a light reddish or 
brownish purple sat- 
in, and turned over to } NAW 
show the under side, | ROR ( 
seen in drawings eer 

igs. 1 and 2. OA 

The trimming round mM ut 
the skirt must be made “thr \ 
with the largest leaf, 1 ayy 
It ends on the lapping 
side in front, with six 
buds and a leaf run- 
ning a little way up 
the front, as seen in 
drawing Fig. 1. These 
buds should be appli- 
qué flatly of satin, 
some of lighter and 
some of darker green. 
The design is given in 
Fig. 7. @ represents a 
closed bud, 4 a half- 
open bud. The white 
leaves are of white 
satin. 

The pockets are set 
at the back of the 
gown as seen in the 
drawing Fig. 2. The 
pocket openings are or- 
namented with appli- 
qué buds and leaves, 
of which the reduced 
design is given in Fig. 
9. The pockets should 
be faced on the inside 
edge with green silk 
or satin,and the sleeves 
lined with the same. 
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Promenade Toi- 
lette.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tue dress is of clear 
dark blue cashmere, 
with which is com- 
bined a figured wool- 
len material in varie- 
gated Persian colors. 
The cashmere _ polo- 
naise has deep cuffs 
and a broad tapering 
plastron of the figured 
material. The short 
open fronts are drawn up high toward the back, which is draped 
in soft ample folds. It is fastened with narrow oblong buttons, 
and an antique metal clasp is placed where the folds diverge be- 
low the point of the plastron. The skirt has for a border a eash- 
mere pleating headed by a puff, and above this is a flat flounce of 
Persian cloth, slightly pleated across the back, and surmounted 
on the front by an apron drapery edged with cashmere pleating. 
Keru straw round hat, bound with gold braid, and trimmed with 
flowers, ostrich plumes, and a long gauze veil. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CoxresponveEnt. } 


T this moment our dressmakers have exhausted their imagina- 

tion so far as summer fashions are concerned, and are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to those of autumn. 

The days have gone by when fashion prescribed such and such 

a fabric for summer or winter wear; now velvets, satins, thick 





brocade silks, and woollens are worn quite as much in July as in 
November. Velvet above all is very much in vogue, both for | 
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skirt pleated lengthwise from top to bottom. Silk skirts are 
trimmed with wide flounces, and loose blouse puffs, falling over a 
pleated flounce. The bottom still demands a few narrow pleatings, 
matching the dominant color of the dress. Tablier ornaments are 
much in vogue, as they permit the full display of the costly and 
beautiful stuffs that are made now in such perfectio 

Round skirts exact, of course, the most elegant and unexception- 
able chaussure, which must always match the toilette in color, at 
least so far as the hose are concerned. There is such 
hosiery to-day that this is an easy matter; from plain ings, 
with open-work or embroidered rings, to black silk hose, covered 





with lace, there is every kind of grade—those with flowers to 
match every possible shade, and those of Scotch plaid in numer- 
ous designs, 

Shoes are still very low, with buckles or bows on the top, at 
least for demi-toilettes. For morning walks the laced Moliére sho 
is very convenient, or else black or colored boots. There is a 
tendency to wear lower and broader heels; some ladies have even 
openly adopted the low broad heel of the English walking shoe ; 


this is very sensible, for the high Louis XV. heel 
to the foot, but also to the health 


is fatal, not only 





i ae 


ay 





ing that is filled in with a plastron vest with military collar. The 
necks of dresses are worn higher and higher, almost close to the 
throat, and are usually covered with a velvet or embroidered band, 
and always edged with a very narrow pleating, just peeping above 
the edge. As to sleeves, they are still tight, with a little fullness 
above the shoulder; they are worn more or less short, with long 
gloves, drawn inside or over the sleeves. 

For light dresses designed for young girls, round waists are 
very popular, but with the basque extending below the belt; this 
basque is cut in the form of a pointed waist, or else this is simu- 
lated by a ribbon set on the top of the skirt in a point. 

As to skirts, they are just short enough to clear the ground, the 
back being often slightly raised by the bustle. Apropos of bus- 
tles, we may remark that dressmakers are accustomed to line the 
poufs of dresses with stiff muslin, so as to avoid the use of heavy 
bustles with steel springs. Skirts are still flat, narrow, and sheath- 
like, though attempts have been made to introduce straight skirts 
pleated at the waist; thus far, however, these have been only at- 
tempts. The top of the skirt, however, is almost always hidden 
by the voluminous over-skirt, paniers, ete. 

The prevailing style for white and light-colored thin stuffs is the 
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We can not forbear saying a few words about hats, new shapes 
of which appear con- 

- PL Oe ee tinually. The prevail 

| ing style in elegant 

reunions is the high 


crowned round hat, of 
’ 


velvet or dark straw, 
with a flat brim, slight 
ly turned up on one 
side. There are also 
small calashes of shirt 
ed batiste, little sailo 
hats of white lace 
mounted on brass wire, 


large tromblons over 
loaded with flowers 
and fruit, capotes of 
latticed gold braid on 
else of coarse colored 


straw, baskets of straw 


berries overturned 
with the strawberries 
on the top, butterfly 
hats of green straw 


trimmed with orange 
ribbons, ete., ete. We 


will conclude by re 
marking that Italian 
Straw is again in fa 


vor; this light and pli 
able sewed braid lends 
itself readily to the 
fancy of the modiste, 
being easily bent into 
any shape, and 
much used for capotes 
designed for the wa 
tering-places or cour 
try resorts 
* Evening Raymonp 
es 
DIET FOR IN- 
VALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON 
SPECIAL BREADS 
|* the preceding ar 
ticle the opinion 
was expressed that thi 
bread most quickly 
made is the most 
wholesome and nutri 
tious; of its superion 
nutritive value there 
can be no question; 
the point to be consid 
ered here is its suit 
ability to the needs of 
invalids. The flavor of 
plain bread “raised” 
by yeast is the least 
marked, and COMSE 
quently the most desi 
able; the taste of aera 
ted bread, while agre« 
able, is peculiar; that 





of baking-powder and 
soda breads is C538 
agreeable, and = =some 
times even unpleasant 
from the quantity of 
those levigating agents 


employed. Besides, 
there is a question 
ibout the digestibility 
of these breads, and 


therefore they do not 
properly he long here, 


although they are made 


with less waste of the 
nutriment of flour than 
is caused by the fe 

mentation of yeast 


The fact being aces pt 
ed that veast breads 
are preferable in or- 
dinary cases it remains to choose between bakers’ bread, the on 
dinary home-made sort, for which a recipe was given in the last 
article, and another home-made bread, rapidly levigated by the use 
of German or compressed yeast, which was brought into general 
As this rapid fer 
mentation of the bread deprives it of but few of its nu “itious ele 
ments the process is worthy the attention of all who cater for in 
valids ; and it is here described in order that an equal test may be 
made of the three desirable varieties of leavened bread 

Bread made with compressed yeast is prepared as follows: for two 
loaves of bread three pounds of flour are allowed, and about half a 
pound extra for kneading. Put a pound and a half of the flour 
into a bowl, dissolve a small cake of compressed yeast, weighing 
half an ounce, in a pint of lukewarm water, and mix it into the 
flour; this mixture should be in the form of a thick batter. Cov 
er the bowl with a thick towel folded several times, and place it 
in a temperature of about 98° Fahr. to rise till light and sponge 
like. When this sponge has risen to a foamy consistency, add to 
it a tea-spoonful of salt dissolved in a table-spoonful of water, and 
sufficient flour to make a soft dough, which can be kneaded or 
moulded with the addition of a little flour to prevent it sticking 
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to the hands; then divide the dough into two 
parts, mould each into a loaf, and place them in 
buttered pans, set in a warm place, and covered 
with a towel, until they have risen to twice their 
first height ; in this condition the loaves are ready 
for baking as directed in the preceding paper 
on home-made bread. As has already been indi- 
cated, this bread is more nutritious than ordina- 
ry yeast bread; the point to be decided is its di- 
gestibility, and that depends upon individual con- 
ditions. 

Puttep Brean (a light, digestible form of bread, 
suitable in all weakened conditions of the digestive 
system).—Use the interior of a freshly baked loaf 
of bre ad, which will be best if not entirely cook- 
ed; pull it into egg-sized pieces of irregular 
shape, place them upon baking pans, and slowly 
bake them brown in a moderate oven; the more 
entirely the pulled bread is dried in the second 
baking the better it will be adapted to the use 
of invalids, 

Another exceedingly digestible and nutritious 
bread, called Zwieback, has been introduced here 
by German bakers. It consists of slices of loaves 
made from rusk dough, first baked, and then 
slowly dried in a moderate oven. Zwieback is 
almost identical with English “tops and bot- 
toms,” which are round rusks, split, and dried in 
a cool oven. All these rusks are made from the 
dough of home-made bread, mixed with a little 
milk, eggs, butter, and sugar before being raised 
the second time. 

AppLe Brean (nutritious, digestible, and slightly 
larative).—Peel and core tart apples ; stew them 
until tender over a gentle fire, adding a very lit- 
tle water, if necessary, to prevent burning. When 
they are reduced to a pulp, remove them from 
the fire, and cool them until lakewarm. To two 
pounds of warm apple pulp add one cupful of 
lukewarm water in which one ounce of com- 
pressed yeast has been dissolved, a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and two pounds of flour, or enough to 
make a soft dough which can be kneaded with- 
out sticking to the hands; let this dough rise, 
covered, in a warm place, to twice its first vol- 
ume; then knead and finish it as directed in the 
recipes for home-made bread. 

Within a few years experiments have been 
made by French chemists with a view to the use 
of sea-water in mixing bread, the claim being 
made that such bread would have a tonic effect. 
The point open to discussion is the effect of the 
heat of the oven upon the chemical elements of 
the water during the baking of the bread. 

Another series of experiments has been made 
with a view to augmenting the nourishment of 
bread for dyspeptics by mixing chopped boiled 
beef with the dough before raising it; the action 
of the yeast is said to entirely incorporate the el- 
ements of the beef with the bread. The broth 
produced in boiling the meat is used to mix the 
dough. Details of personal experiment are as 
follows: One pound of finely chopped raw lean 
beef was first soaked for an hour in a pint of 
cold water, with a tea-spoonful of salt, then slow- 
ly brought to the boiling-point in the same wa- 
ter, and subsequently cooled to a temperature 
98° Fahr.; an ounce of compressed yeast was 
dissolved in a gill of lukewarm water, and added 
to the meat and broth; then a pound of flour 
was mixed with it to form a soft dough, which 
was allowed to rise to twice its height; this bread 
dough was mixed with a pound more of flour, then 
kneaded for five minutes, formed in loaves, and 
again allowed to double its volume by rising ; then 
it was baked like other home-made bread. The 
result was a porous bread of a pleasant taste, the 
flavor of the beef not being marked, and the color 
and texture resembling those of Graham bread ; 
the consistency was soft and rather moist. This 
beef bread made palatable toast. Its suitability 
to any special case would, of course, depend upon 
the ease with which it could be digested. The 
particles of beef in the bread were not very no- 
ticeable, as it had been quite finely chopped. If 
the bread were made by the slow process of ris- 
ing overnight the meat would scarcely be dis- 
cernible. 

Breap Jeury (a light, digestible nutriment, use- 
Jul in weakened conditions of the digestive organs, 
and when solid nourishment can not be taken).— 
Slice a quarter of a pound of stale bread, pour 
boiling water upon it until it is entirely satura- 
ted, and then boil it to a pulp; rub it through a 
fine sieve with a wooden spoon, add to it any 
spice or flavor which the patient’s condition will 
permit, sweeten it slightly, and use it hot or cold. 

Toast Jessy (a digestible nutrient, slightly more 
stimulating and palatable than bread jelly, useful 
tn the early stages of convalescence).—Slice a quar- 
ter of a pound of bread, and toast it carefully as 
directed in the recipe for dry toast, taking care 
not to burn it; pour over it sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to entirely saturate it, add two table-spoonfuls 
of sugar, and very little grated nutmeg or pow- 
dered cloves, and boil it toa pulp; pass it through 
a fine sieve with a wooden spoon, stir a glass of 
good sherry wine in it, and then cool it in an 
earthen mould or bowl, Use it cold; a little sweet 
cream poured over it increases its nutriment. 

Brerap Puppine (a light, digestible food, good 
during all stages of convalescence).—Soak one 
ounce of bread till soft in one gill of milk; then 
add one level table-spoonful of sugar, one beaten 
egg, and a very little grated nutmeg; put the 
pudding into a buttered cup, and bake it until 
light brown in a hot oven, Serve the pudding 
warm. 

Breap ann Fruit Puppine (a digestible dish, 
laxative in proportion to the kind of frwit used ; 
in this connection consult the notes on fruit pub- 
lished in No. 27, Vol. XV1., Harper's Bazar).— 
Soak four ounces of stale bread soft in just 
enough milk to moisten it, and then drain off all 
the milk; mix with the bread half a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, and two eggs not previously 
beaten, and use it to line a pie plate or small 
earthen pudding dish, pressing it against the 
sides of the dish as if it were pastry; then sweet- 








en sufficient fresh fruit to heap the dish, or use 
stewed prunes or figs; bake the pudding in a 
moderate oven for about three-quarters of an 
hour, or until the fruit is done and the crust is 
slightly browned. Serve the pudding hot or cold. 





A COINCIDENCE. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

FTER all, the world is narrow, so narrow, in- 
LAX deed, that it is not easy to escape a single 
individual with whom we have once woven a 
web of any affiliation, be it ever so slight and 
gossamer.. Yet narrow as the world is, it is 
crowded with those strange things coming under 
no law, affecting us as bordering upon the super- 
natural, and called coincidences. 

Perhaps it was no coincidence at all, however ; 
but it called up old scenes in such a manner as 
to suggest new ones, and it causes me to be 
sure that I shall now feel no surprise if,on a 
reorganization of the service according to ad- 
vancing ideas, I should see Miss Burne a weigh- 
er and gauger yet, and very strict in the perform- 
ance of her duty. 

I was only a child, to be sure, but Miss Burne 
took my little fancy amazingly; and yet she had 
plainly endeavored to take nobody’s fancy. But 
if her black hair was combed straightly from her 
face and closely coiled and braided away, it did 
not hinder me from conjecturing what its length 
and luxuriance would be if it were loose, and 
seen without the little capote which she invari- 
ably wore. And if she kept her white lids down- 
cast, that you might not see too vividly the great 
black eyes beneath, it only betrayed the long 
black lashes resting on that cheek whose soft 
velvet was the velvet of the rose, in my recollec- 
tion, let the captain’s wife say what she would 
about the work of an artist. There was nothing 
she could do, however, to hide her mouth, and 
that you would hardly fail to remember, some- 
what sunken as it was, with the scarlet lines of 
its thin lips, and with the corner of one of the 
pearly front teeth broken away, and all a little 
accented by a suspicion of downy shadow above, 
Still, if she had worn a mask, she could hard- 
ly have veiled to more purpose than she did al- 
ready this singular face of hers, neither beautiful 
nor plain, and yet strangely fascinating one al- 
ways to look again. 

When you had looked again it may be said 
you discovered, or fancied that you did, a singu- 
Jar mark on the face. Some fall, some accident, 
cut of knife or clip of bullet, something, at any 
rate, had struck off a tiny atom of the right nos- 
tril, and that without injuring the face at all, and 
simply giving a certain more haughty and high- 
bred air to that side of the face than the other 
had. For the rest, she was tall, but rather mus- 
cular than graceful; her dress was a black stuff 
of some sort, but its exceedingly simple cut, half 
hidden under the sacque to which the capote be- 
longed, allowed you only to see the rather high 
and square outline that was one not so popular 
then as it has since become. There was nothing, 
in fact, about her to catch the eye except a 
quaint ring on the little finger, made of five fine 
wires of red gold, on each of which a tiny dia- 
mond was strung, till it looked like a measure of 
some strange music, I] remember thinking. The 
ring was too small for the finger, which had 
grown since it was put on, and I have no doubt 
that if it could easily have been taken off without 
a file, it would not have been worn. It was rath- 
er discordant, certainly, with the large brown 
nervous hand, accustomed to climbing and boat- 
ing, as all those coast girls were. 

Child as I was, I saw that Mics Burne shrank 
from observation, joining in no conversation, 
scarcely appearing, except at table, till after 
dark, and then, if not walking the deck with Mr. 
Brossier, absorbed apparently in her book ; and 
the more she shrank, why, the more it fastened 
my wondering attention. 

There was not much else to fasten the atten- 
tion, on that tiresome voyage in a packet-ship 
running between Boston and points along the 
easterly coast of Maine. I sat on the deck with 
my toys, and saw the placid sea rising round me 
in a ring of blue, as though I were the centre of 
a great sapphire; or I let my eye run up the 
length of the white sail into the sky till I seem- 
ed to be a part of the clouds; once in a while a 
whale spouted in the distance, once in a while a 
school of porpoises gambolled in our way, some- 
times we spoke a passing sail. The captain had 
his family on board, and was in no hurry to reach 
his destination. Occasionally we came to anchor 
in the bay of some of the coast towns of a good 
haven, and such passengers as had friends in 
these towns went ashore in the yawl, and made 
brief visits, now and then even delaying to take 
tea there. My gay young guardians, tired of the 
sea monotony, were ready wherever there was an 
acquaintance for the bit of change, and of course 
I could not be left on board. But how I dreaded 
the procedure! It was pleasant enough rowing 
ashore in bright sunlight, walking up the quiet 
streets, and receiving cordial cheer from welcom- 
ing people. But not all that pleasantness, not 
the parcel of candies and the particularly select- 
ed blood-orange, given to assuage my feelings, 
could prevent my haunting the windows as dusk 
came on, and portraying to myself the dreadful 
scene when I should presently be carried in some 
rude sailor’s arms down the long dark wharves, 
the lanterns swinging in advance, be handed into 
the boat waiting in those wet shadows from which 
the unseen voices came, and then be rowed out 
over the black tide, and lifted at last up the aw- 
ful side of the vessel that was magnified to some- 
thing monstrous in the gloom, It made me shud- 
der, hours beforehand, to anticipate it, and if I 
chanced to fall asleep before the time, and awake 
to find the transfer all made in a dream, and my- 
self lying quietly in my berth, that seemed more 
horrible yet, as showing the fearful accidents 








that might befall in slumber, and pinned my eye- 
lids back for many a night lest I really should 
go to sleep in spite*of myself. 

Miss Burne never left the vessel in any of these 
trips; but she was always leaning over the side 
on our return, with such a strange intent look on 
her face,as if she were counting us, that once, 
glad to touch the deck myself, and meaning in a 
childish way to re-assure her, I piped out, “ We 
are all here, Miss Burne.” But whether it seem- 
ed to her an impertinence, or she thought it was 
best to keep away from any one who observed 
her so carefully, she had little to say to me, as I 
ran about the deck or cabin, after that. 

She had come on board herself in the begin- 
ning in quite as queer a way as our parties came 
out from their little entertainments alongshore. 
On the day we sailed the last passengers had been 
shown to their state-rooms and had established 
themselves, all adieux had been made, the anchor 
weighed, tears shed, the sails filled, and we had 
been for a couple of hours threading the rocky 
channels, and not yet losing sight of the blue up- 
land dipping and rising before the gentle gale, 
when we were hailed by a sail-boat, which, in reply 
to our answering halloo, claimed to have run out 
from a point of the mainland to put a passenger 
on board. I hardly understood then the doubt I 
heard the captain express, under everybody's 
heels as I was, as they came alongside when we 
brought to, as if he thought it were easier for 
them to have run out from behind some one of 
the craggy islets lifting their red sides on our 
lee. “ Wait till we show you our heels,” said the 
young fellow at the tiller, with a laugh, “and you 
won’t fret about being overhauled by a boat with 
the wings of the wind.” 

The captain gave him a rough answer; but he 
helped the passenger aboard all the same, the 
handsome girl with such a color on her cheek 
and such a sparkle in her eye as she lifted it a 
moment to speak her thanks, Then a couple of 
portmanteaus were lightly tossed up after her, 
there were some good-by cries and waves of a 
hand, and the boat was shaking out her canvas 
again and flying back with the wings of the wind 
indeed. Watching her for a moment, the eap- 
tain ejaculated some wish that a packet-ship 
could run such a rig as that, and quite forgot his 
handsome passenger. When he looked at her 
she wasswiping her eyes and gazing after the 
flying boat, and I in wide-mouthed wonder, a 
cheek distended on either side with the sweet 
and salty morsel, was offering her one of my 
store of butter-scotches. She took the candy ab- 
sently, held it a moment on the tip of her finger, 
and filliped it into the sea. 

“ Impressions du voyage ” cried one of the 
young girls, with the sea-born familiarity, who 
had been walking up and down the deck with 
Mr. Brossier, laughing and talking, still new to 
the treacherous swell, and pausing now to look 
at Miss Burne. “ You are homesick, and I am 
seasick,” and the next moment, turning green 
and yellow and livid white at once, with still 
more acute impressions, she fled plunging down 
the companionway, and Miss Burne moved and 
gazed after her, as if to be seasick were to be a 
phenomenon. 

I was pained at the fate of my butter-scotch, 
but nevertheless lost in admiration of the person 
to whom a butter-scotch meant so little. I was 
not alone in my admiration, however. Mr. Bros- 
sier, the young minister, admired the proud and 
stately stranger as much as I did, and if he did 
not follow her about as I did, he followed her 
with his glances and a host of small observances. 
He was a delicate, pale little man, if I recall him, 
with something, if not effeminate, vet of a femi- 
nine suggestion. His fair thin face had a spirit- 
ual look that made him sometimes seem of an 
unearthly holiness; I remember having had a 
sensation as if I expected the sun to shine through 
him. He was the only one of all on board to 
whom Miss Burne greatly condescended, whether 
she was touched by his delicacy or he was drawn 
by her strength. She never spoke loudly; but 
her slow contralto tones had a reedy thrill in 
them, when she spoke with him, that lingered on 
the ear, and she listened to him with a mounting 
color on her cheek. Although she kept so much 
to herself, and refused to join the parties going 
ashore every here and there, yet in the evenings, 
long after I was in my little berth, she was with 
Mr. Brossier upon deck; and child as I was, I 
grew to be conscious in that tedious voyage, 
which filled a month, and should have filled a 
week, that Miss Burne had a nervous sort of wish 
that Mr. Brossier should not think ill of her. 

Of course much of all this I knew afterward 
from things which I did not put together for their 
natural inferences then, and from fragments of 
the remembered conversations of others. Why in 
the world should he think illof her? Silentasa 
Sphinx the most of the time, that calm and lofty 
manner of hers was all there was to judge from, 
and certainly one could judge little from that. 
Still there were some small indications outside of 
that. 

“See what industry can accomplish, Miss 
Burne,” said Mrs. Ashley, in her mincing way, one 
morning, holding up the sock which she was 
knitting, and pointing to the additional inch of 
her work as a rebuke to sluggards just out for 
break fast. 

“Do you knit as much every Sunday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Ashley?” asked Miss Burne, loftily. 
And the good captain’s wife, who prided her- 
self on her observance of discipline, turned in 
dismay to Mr. Brossier, who had perhaps been 
quietly enjoying the sight of her industry, not too 
good for a joke himself on that innocent igno- 
rance of the passage of time which was a satire 
on the length of Our own passage. 

“T believe you knew it was Sunday all the 
time, sir,” said Mrs. Ashley. 

“ Why, of course I did,” said Mr. Brossier. 

“ And didn’t tell me !” 

“T thought I should hurt your feelings.” 








“ And left it for her to do!” 

“JT beg your pardon truly,” said Miss Burne, 
bending toward her, “ if I have hurt your feel- 
ings. lama sort of pirate anyway, and am al- 
ways doing something of the kind.” 

To hear Miss Burne say she was a sort of pi- 
rate, and that before the minister! After all, 
then, could she care what he thought about her ? 

But worse than that was to come. “I am very 
sure about it,” said Mrs, Ashley, on another day, 
to another group. “I ought not to say a word 
about it, for a passenger’s a passenger, and it’s 
my husband’s business. But how can you help 
it? When a man drinks, it’s bad enough; but 
a woman! And her breath was unmistakable. 
And how Mr. Brossier can— Dear me, you are 
not going under again, Mr. Yerger ?” as the ship 
gave one of those long lurches that seem to sep- 
arate brain and body. 

“This slow roll of the sea is worse than being 
on the back of the sea-serpent,” said Miss Burne, 
coming up. “ Try this, Mr. Yerger; I often do;” 
and she took a small flask of cologne from her 
reticule, wet with it a couple of lumps of sugar 
in her fingers, and resisting the pitch of the ves- 
sel, she put one into his mouth and the other into 
her own, And we all saw her do it! “A good 
stimulant on occasion,” she said, in that unap- 
proachable tone, and was lost in her book again 
presently. 

“And it isn’t only that,” said Mrs. Ashley, in 
a lower tone, and with a significant nod. “ But 
if you want to know, look for her this evening 
till you see a spark at the end of a cigarette in 
her mouth.” 

“Lighting it for Mr. Brossier,” said somebody. 

“No Mr. Brossier about it. She may do it for 
the asthma for all I know, but she does it. Her 
breath is unmistakable.” 

“Girls with such a lot of brothers as she ap- 
pears to have are apt to catch their tricks,” said 
Captain Ashley, as his walking of the deck 
brought him into the cluster. 

“That's so like my husband!” said Mrs. Ashley 
—‘always defending the passengers. To be 
sure, it’s business. But if it’s a pretty girl, there’s 
a little heart in it. Though for my part— But 
as I said, her breath was unmistakable, and she 
smokes, Captain Ashley or no Captain Ashley. 
There, child, do get along. You are always un- 
der one’s nose.” 

I was sure Miss Burne knew what they were 
talking of, for I saw a smile flit round her mouth, 
parting the lips and showing the broken corner 
of that pearly tooth, and I was quite as sure that 
there could be nothing in her book to make her 
simile, for it was one of Mr. Brossier’s sermons. 
But if she could be aware that people said she 
did such dreadful things, and smile about it, how 
could she care whether the minister thougbt ill 
of her or not? On the whole, from the oldest to 
the youngest, Miss Burne occupied a great deal 
more of our thoughts than she would have liked 
to do had she fully understood it. 

We had worried along our slow way, stopping 
here, there, and everywhere, for reasons conven- 
ient to the good old captain, and at length came 
to anchor in Portland Harbor, where some slight 
repair was given to the packet, and the custom- 
ary visits on shore were made, and I suffered my 
customary panic for the night, the dark wharves, 
the dark water, the dark bulk of the ship with 
glimmering harbor lights that just made dark- 
ness visible. Half asleep, and yet quivering with 
excitement, and a little inclined to ery, I had been 
set down upon the deck by the sailor who had 
me in charge, and who, by reason of a dried fig 
now and then, a soft-shelled almond, and a series 
of wonderful sorcerer’s knots that he could tie in 
ropes, had become less an object of horror with 
me than once he lad been, and they were just 
drawing up the gangway steps, while Miss Burne 
and the minister looked over the side, when a 
voice was heard under the quarter calling for a 
rope, and after some swinging of lanterns it was 
seen that a boat’s crew were hanging on their 
oars and waiting to board us. 

“ By George! what's up now ?” Captain Ashley 
called out. ‘ Wonder if they think the old pack- 
et’s contraband? Let down the ladder again, Joe. 
It’s the Custom-house officers.” 

There was, as he spoke, a hurried movement 
on Miss Burne’s part. She had seized Mr. Bros- 
sier’s hand and wrung it in a startling fashion, 
and then immediately glided swiftly away into the 
darkness. Just as the men from the Custom- 
house boat stepped upon the deck there was a 
bound, a splash; and although boats were low- 
ered and all the harber alarmed, Miss Burne was 
seen ho more. 

There had been altogether too much confusion 
for me to be sent to bed, and I was as full of 
wide-eyed wonder as anybody else when, an hour 
afterward, the men returned to the packet. 

“Was it Miss Burne? Have you found her 
was the general cry. 

“Miss Burne be blessed!” was the answer. 
“You've brought along one of the cunningest 
smugglers on the coast, and we’ve lost one of the 
prettiest hauls of the season. Now let’s see 
those portmanteaus. Nothing less than lace and 
diamonds, if they’ve not been stripped, Pll be 
bound.” And when the portmanteaus were 
brought on deck, in half a minute they were torn 
open and found to be empty. 

“ Just as I told you,” said the officer, turning 
one of the great bags wrong side out. And there, 
to be sure, was a tiny shred of thread lace caught 
upon the steels. “‘Humph! the very best. You 
can wear a good many yards of this cobweb stuff 
wound about you. Bad to wet it. They’d rather 
not. Sorry it had to be done. Well, captain, I 
suppose there’s no doubt, after our old acquaint- 
ance, that you’re as much surprised as we are. 
But this was a particular case, and we were on 
the lookout. Rum party; but we were up to 
his tricks. Tried it on the minister, eh? Mild 
flirtation, read good books, wanted more light, 
under conviction, and all that? Ha! ha! ha! 
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Drowned? Pshaw! Swims like a fish, and pals 
all along the shore. Live to give us plenty more 
trouble yet!’ And after a call upon the cap- 
tain’s locker the visitors retired over the quarter 
as they came, by which time I had long been 
sound asleep. But I heard the affair talked over 
so thoroughly, of course, that I dare say I remem- 
ber quite vividly, as many another gossip does, 
much more than I saw. 

What it all meant, however, exceeded my power 
of conjecture that next day; and I must have 
driven the ship’s crew and passengers and my 
own family wild with my interrogations. Where 
was Miss Burne? And why had she jumped 
overboard? How terrible that was! it made shiv- 
ers run up my back. Was she crazy? Was 
she walking in her sleep? Naughty !—was she 
naughty? And was that what made Mr. Brossier 
so sick that he couldn’t leave bis berth? Poor 
Miss Burne! Was she drowned? If she had 
jumped overboard, why wasn’t she drowned? [ 
should be if I jumped overboard. And what had 
Miss Burne been doing, anyway? And what was 
there wrong about that? Why couldn’t I under- 
stand? Had she paid for the lace? Then what 
business had those men to meddle? And why 
should they wish to take it from her? And 
what was smuggling, and what made it wicked ? 
And why shouldn't people buy things where they 
could get them cheapest? And Miss 
Burne Miss Burne? And if she wasn’t Miss 
Burne, who was she? What a pestilent little 
inquisitor it must have been ! 

None of these questions, I admit, have ever 
been answered quite to my contentment, even to 
the present day, notwithstanding the assertions 
of older people, and the loud suspicions and 
laughter of the captain and his mates, And al- 
though in the passage of a dozen years or more I 
had ceased to remember accurately many of the 
circumstances that led to the asking, still some 
», some whiff of tarred ropes, some sound 
of bells over water, as I bad heard them that 
evening, some pale-faced minister, some dark - 
browed young woman, some contralto tone with 
a thrill in it, would bring traces of the old affair 
before me, and now and then I caught myself 
thinking it over, and doing my best to extract its 
little flavor of romance. If Miss Burne was not 
drowned, why did I never come across her, going 
about the world as I did? Having reached, from 
my own experience, the fixed conclusion that once 
meeting a person I was never to escape that per- 
son, I confess [ used often to look for the high- 
shouldered and dark-eyed young woman of my 
memory, and that without allowing a great deal 
for the changes of intet vening years, and I felt, 
with much of my childish interest and sympathy, 
an unexpressed reproach for my gay young guard- 
ians on that voyage that they had not unbent 
more on shipboard, won confidence, and helped 
the handsome stranger into safe harborage with 
that importation, What if it was smuggling ? 

lace! Being a woman, and having no 
voice in making the laws, I failed to see why I 
should trouble myself about other people’s obey- 
ing them too literally, at any rate; for my own 
part, knowing that if the woman who hesitates is 
not lost, her bargain is apt to be, I never hesi- 
tated myself to buy laces and gloves and per- 
fumes when yachting along the coast with friends 
who were unfortunate enough to have a yacht on 
their hands, and taking any opportunity of going 
town of the British 
where [ could buy them for half what I could at 
home. 

It was one winter day, however, my thoughts 
far removed from this incident of my long-van- 
ished childhood, that I entered a street car on 
my up-town way, and after dispatching a vain 
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expression of thanks to the universe—the indi- 
vidual who resigned his seat to me having hur- 
ried upon the platform with such an appar- 
nt .ear of catching my eye that one might have 
supposed I had the evil-eye—and after wiping 
the dust off my drapery from the soles of the 
shoes that the opposite gentleman offered to the 
contemplation of the public, and after gathering 
my skirts up so as not to interfere with the per- 
sonal liberty of the tobaeco-chewing gentleman 


on my right, | began, according to my habit of | 
old, to look over my fellow-travellers, and draw | 


social deductions from their little peculiarities. 

There was nothing very absorbing about them: 
some tired shopping women like myself; some 
tired shop-girls, too, with their affluence of jew- 
elry and cotton lace; a young music teacher with 
her weary roll; a fierce school-girt, whose empty 
luncheon box foretold an immediate raid upon 
the pantry; a bank president, who, not to forget 
the day of his small beginnings, still preferred 
public to private conveyance as he nodded upon 
his cane; a foreign gentleman, whose slumbers 
made the car balmy if they were not balmy them- 
selves—I soon exhausted them, and slightiy shift- 
ing my position, began to take account of my 
left-hand neighbor, who had recently entered—a 
dark and slender man, rather under than over 
the average height, with a keen eye and quiet 
manner of his own, 

It was certainly some one I knew. How pro- 
voking that I must needs forget the name! And 
I was cudgelling my brain for some association 
with which I might fix him before I should ap- 
pear to see him, when one of my furtive glances 
suddenly struck a spot from which it ricochetted 
like a bullet from a stone. 

It was the spot where a tiny atom of my neigh- 
bor’s right nostril had been clipped out, leaving 
there the effect of that haughty curl whose high- 
bred outline by no means injures the face, al- 
though not adding to any appearance of amiabil- 
ity. I started involuntarily, but as the person 
turned to see why, I pretended only to have shiv 
ered, and pulled my shawl about me more closely. 
What a strange resemblance! [ thought; or was 
my indulged faney running wild? There 
the straight black brow, the white downcast eye- 
lid with its long lash, when I ventured to look 


was 











again, the somewhat sunken mouth with its thin 
red lip and the corner of the front tooth gone, 
the line of downy shadow developed, it is true, 
into a delicate mustache. Was it—could it— 
How absurd I was, always making moons of 
green cheese! But indeed there was something 
to go upon here, I said again, after a new survey, 
and a fresh accession and impulse of intuitions. 
Could it be—it couldn't be Miss Burne. Was it 
Miss Burne’s brother? Odd that both of them 
should have met with precisely the same acci- 
dents! While I was thus amusing myself the 
person occupying my thoughts bent idly to brush 
a straw off his gaiter, and doing so his glove sud- 
denly ripped, and there protruded part of a 
quaint ring on his little finger, Surely I had 
seen that ring before! Was it a gemel-ring of 
slender wires strung with small diamonds, over 
which the finger had grown so that it could not 
easily be removed save by a file? It made me 
shiver in reality, and before I recovered sufficient- 
ly to smile at myself for letting my imagination 
run away with me, the car stopped for a person 
whom I knew by sight but not by name, as Ted- 
dy knew Mr. O'Halloran. He was an officer of 
the revenue, I hardly know what; a Customs de- 
tective, it may be. 

Every woman has a natural antipathy to the 
Custom-house officer ; possibly he interferes with 
a line of business to which she is adapted. In 
my case, at all events, on that day I was uncom- 
monly conscious of a dislike of the man’s work, 
and desire to thwart it. And with that there 
all at once rushed over me a sense of some con- 
nection between his presence on the car and that 
of my left-hand neighbor. I pulled up my shawl. 
There had never been any duties paid on that pret- 
ty cashmere; it had come over in a shawl-strap 
as one of the wraps for use on deck, Allowing 
all that my neighbor might be, was I any bet- 
ter ? 

I turned and looked at him openly, and then— 
it was frightfully bold, and it makes my heart 
beat to think I could do it—opening a little par- 
cel of butter-scotches that [ had bought for 
Katharine, I took out one and offered it to him. 
“* Impressions du voyage,” 1 said. 

He looked at me from the corner of the long- 
lashed black eyes without a word, Perhaps he 
recognized a fellow law-breaker; he certainly 
could not have recognized the child of the old 
down East voyage. But he took the butter- 
scotch absently, held it a moment on the tip of 
his finger, and filliped it into the straw. Then 
the car stopped at some obstruction of a passing 
team, the driver began to 
hurried to he!p him, there was a general craning 





swear, the conductor 


of necks to discover the cause of the commotion, 
and when I turned my head again my left-hand 
neighbor, whether it was Miss Burne, or Miss 
Burne’s brother, or neither of them, was gone, 
But, as I make it a point generally to have 
something to tell from my street adventures when 
I go home, I told that day at the dinner table 
what was to me quite an interesting coincidence, 





LOSS OF MEMORY. 

OSS of memory in middle age is a symptom 

4 that should never be neglected or thought 
light of. Remember, it may point to incipient 
softening of the brain, and utter collapse or de- 
mentia. I do not mean to frighten any reader, 
so L purposely italicize the may. What may be, 
may not be, and vice versa. The symptoms of 
loss of memory more often than not are the re- 
sult of over-tiredness, an undutiful kidney, or a 
liver that wants seeing to. If, coupled with the 
loss of memory, there were occasional attacks of 
swimming in the head, sleepiness, weakness of 
sight, sensibly diminishing capability for accus- 
tomed work, fits of irritability, and lowness of 
spirits, the case would, to say the least of it, look 
more serious. 

The loss of memory in middle age is different 
from that of old age, as far as my judgment goes, 
In the latter stage of life there is a gradual, but 
to the person himself not always noticeable, de- 
cline of the powers of memory, just as there is 
in the powers of strength of muscle, eyesight, 
and hearing. For a time at least the old man 
hardly misses his retreating memory, he lives 
more in the past than for the present, and has 
recollections of by-gone times—ere the tablets of 
memory got hard and unimpressionable—though 
he with difficulty, if at all, can trace the events 
of yesterday. A merciful Providence rules it 
should be so. And, as I said, it is the same with 
eyesight and hearing. Is it Charles Lamb that 
tells the anecdote of the old man pointing up at 
the castle rookery and saying, “ It is very strange, 
but the crows be all gone from out there these 
many years; but I remember the time they were 
thick enough, ay, and noisy enough too”? I al- 
ways thought that a very delightful aneedote, and 
sincerely hope that no thoughtless being took the 
trouble to undeceive the old man tottering thus 
pleasantly on the grave’s brink, by telling him 
that as he spoke the rooks darkened the air, and 
made noise enough to awaken the Seven Sleepers. 

But the loss of memory that points to disease 
or ailment of some kind in middle age is gener- 
ally transient and periodic. The patient can re- 
member or recollect well enough sometimes, not 
so well at others: memory is brighter with hin 
of a morning, or after a period of rest, than when 
working or when tired. Some people while speak- 
ing fail suddenly for the loss of a word—men 
who had once been brilliant orators —others while 
writing suddenly stagger at the orthography of 
a word with which they really are familiar, or 
substitute one letter of a similar sound for an- 
other, a “b” for a “p,” for instance, or a “d” 
fora “t.” Either of the above may all at once 
forget the name of a person with whom they are 
intimately acquainted — yes, or their own cog- 
nomen. 

Well, this loss of memory in middle age should 
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always be treated as a serious symptom, whether 
it be so or not. People who suffer therefrom 
should decrease their hours of labor, work more 
systematically, be careful to take rest whenever 
they feel tired, relaxation when the least low in 


spirits, abundant exercise in the open air whether | 


they seem to need it or not. They should attend 
to the general health and the regularity of the 
system. Take a tonic—a mild and non-constipa- 
ting one-——remembering, however, that tonics are 
dangerous tools, and too often wolves in sheep's 
clothing, or stimulants in disguise. Temperance 
should be observed, and wine most sparingly used. 
By observing such rules as these a failing mem- 
ory may be restored; then, and not till then, 
mnemonics may be had recourse to, in order to 
prevent a relapse. 

Mnemonics should be to the memory what 
good spectacles are to the eyes—preservative, 





THE BATHS OF CAUQUENES. 
See illustration on page 504, 
bye province of Mendoza is the most western 
portion of the Argentine Republic. On the 
east lies a plain eleven hundred miles across; 
on the west is a line of gigantic elevations, bris- 
tling with voleanoes, and culminating in the high- 
est of American mountains, the huge Aconcagua. 
The eastern part of the province is sterile, the 
soil sandy, the vegetation stunted. But as the 
Andes are approached the climate changes, and 
becomes more humid; rain refreshes the earth ; 
humerous streams water the soil, and produce 
vast prairies and grand forests. The capital city, 
named, like the province, Mendoza, hedged in by 
poplars, and surrounded by canals, was complete- 
ly isolated from the world. The inhabitants of 
the “ Montpellier of America,” as the city was 
called, were industrious and enterprising, and not 
deficient in aptitude for the industrial arts, 

Down to 1861 the region had not been visited by 
earthquake ; the shocks which had wrought havoe 
in Chili seemed to be unable to pass the chain of 
the Andes, till, on the 20th of March, 1861, one of 
the most terrible earthquakes which history has 
recorded destroyed the whole town. At half past 
eight in the evening of that fatal day the sky was 
clear, the air moist, and the Mendocinos were 
strolling in the Plaza or along the poplar-lined 
Alameda, Suddenly a subterranean roar was 
heard, and at the same moment, before any one 
had time to fly, all the public buildings and pri- 
vate dwellings crumbled to pieces. The walls of 
the houses were thrown outward, and the roofs 
fell into the middle; thus both those who were 
walking in the streets and those who were in their 
homes were crushed in the ruins. The movement 
was at first undulatory from northeast to south- 
west, and at last up and down. So violent was 
the shock that in the open squares or gardens 
persons were thrown down by it. Then a terrible 
conflagration broke out, caused by the broken 
gas pipes in the streets and the overthrown lamps 
and stoves in the houses. The ruins of the fall- 
en buildings fell into the canals, and choked their 
streams, causing an inundation, It is impos- 
sible to describe the horrors of the night. The 
fire lasted eight days. Ten thousand souls per- 
ished; whole families disappeared. The disor- 
der that followed the catastrophe and the want 
of labor sadly impeded all attempts to succor the 
victims, who, buried beneath the ruins, in many 
instances died by slow asphyxia, by the flames, or 
by hunger. The only building left standing com- 
paratively uninjured was the theatre. 

In the year that followed this catastrophe pro- 
posals were made to rebuild the city at Las Tor- 
tugas, about three leagues to the south, but the 
inhabitants preferred to remain on the old spot, 
and the ancient Alameda, with its double streams 
of running water and its quadruple line of trees, 
has become the centre of the new buildings. The 
city will always have a certain importance from 
its situation at the issue of the easiest pass across 
the Andes. The road into Chili passes through 
scenes of picturesque grandeur, 

In this mountain region are many thermal 
springs, such as those at Lajan, five leagues from 
Mendoza, at Borbollon, and at Ville Vicencio, 
Waters slightly saline are found in the Cordil- 
lera, at the Bridge of the Inca, where on a narrow 
plateau are three springs, varying several degrees 
in temperature, These, like the springs of Cau- 
quenes, are affected by the season of the year and 
the melting of the snow. The baths of Cauquenes 
lie in a valley of the Cordille They are nu- 
merous and of various qualities and temperatures, 
Some are cold, some hot, others chalybeate, alka- 
line, or gaseous. The principal spring is warm and 
sulphuric, and its margin is covered with a yel- 
low efflorescence. As the neighborhood is hig 
ly picturesque, the baths of Cauquenes are a-fa- 
vorite summer resort. 
































ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Besste.—Madras curtains can not be laundried, but 
must be freshened up by professional scourers. As 
you are tall and slight, use the full design of the plain 
and plaid veiling dress in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVL., for 
your strawberry cashmere. Find models for your 
boy’s dresses on the first page of Bazar No. 20, also of 
No. 22, Vol. XVI. Preserved ginger is served on smail 
plates like other conserves. 

H.—Consult New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, 
Vol. XVI., for hints about making over your own and 
your mother’s black silk dresses, Get a brocacded satin 
or grenadine polonaise trimmed with French lace to 
wear over your dark velvet skirt, and put narrow, 
thickly gathered flounces of the lace and the polonaise 
material around the skirt. An ottoman silk mantle 
with French lace should be copied from any Bazar de- 
sign you choose. For braiding your cashmere dress 
use the pretty model on page 181 of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 

CVI. j 1 not publish articles at the request of 
individuals. You can modify the information already 
given to suit yow needs. 

Goosr.—Make your spotted satteen with a basque, 
apron over-skirt, and pleated skirt, with some écru em- 
broidery on the waist and sleeves. Your gray Irish 
poplin would be most useful as askirt and apron over- 
skirt to wear with a woven Jersey of the same shade, or 
a short baeqne of gray cashmere. Plain bine or pink 
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on “* Fashionable Amusements’*i V 
XVI. 

Constant Reaverr.—You w ind the ir nts 
and proportions for a rose jar, t ther th tt C= 
tions for compour ! N | 

Mrs, - B I st of Ar y'l a1 . 
els, 8 t 8 too j 
You w i Har; & | th . 
which will be r d to vou on re yt of nit 4 
for postage. Sign your tf ( stian nan 
initials me » letters ‘ hat 4 

ure of t 8 { neces 
l find a « t purs l 
Vol. XIV, 

Mas. K. P. J.—Read the article on “ Card Etiquét 
in Bazar No, 29, Vol. XIV 

Constant Fottowrr.—Grenadir ireases r 
colored linings are not old-looki: ul, on 
trary, are gay and yo ful-loc 1 dresses 

Kitty anp Ripina Sxiet.—Do not trust to ar 
description, but purchase the « paper patte ‘ 
English riding-hab l vn the Ba ! 
Skirt Is not made straight, t ¥cut witl f - 
ness at the top, and with a curve to make it fit t 
limb when thrown over the pommel of the sadd! 

Scusortser.—The “ notched flounces” are pink 
machine, and the sill » either bias or st 1 

Miss W. dresses ’ veiling and of 
cloth are suitable for a daughter going »>m , 
for her father. She can also have Het tta d 
they may hay ht trimmings of crap ut) 4 
and Spanish lace should not b se¢ 
some dull jet beads on the crape bonn 
veil must be draped on the bonnet ’ 

The white nuns’ veiling dress is sui tl 

quiet entertainment she cares to atte 

others throt the period of we 

Black gros g th crape trimming 

at the end of three or four months. The wi ~ 
capes of white lisse, organdy, or fine tarlat ' 
crimped puffs or pleatings on the edge, and som 
ribbon bows, may be added. It may have a ful! 
crown, or be a flat Fanchon, or pointed in M 
Stuart shape. 

Mrs. M. MoC.—We do not select samples of <3 
goods for our readers. F 

B. C. F.—AlIl white is ferred to a color " a 
der thin white dresses for young girls of sixte« 

akix.—Use either écru pongee or nuns’ v 
some creamy foulard with your t vo 
> two skirts of it t 

P. Make a full sh of yo 
plaid wool, and a th fo a 
made in J shay nd buttoned behir 
as you like best, f{ irl of thirteen Mo ry 1 

rimimi Ir mel’s-hair sO 
d silk, anc t is " 8 " passes 
terie on the bas ind 8 
. Smith, Care l ) s 
front hair over ¢ l comb t 
out loosely in the m bandolit l 
keep them in shape 

Sussoriser.—Put ¢ » pepper and camphor r 
ed up in tissue-pape folds of y 
seal-skin cloak, and »u8 to tire 
tight, or else sew it up old p s 

\ Flower Lover. ‘ 
choice pot-pourri, or spiced rose leay N 
23, Vol. XV. 

A. B. C.—We can furnish no f{ details. 

V. C. D.—Read the article on tations, A - 
ances, and Regrets” in Bazar No XVI 

ouiw.—Yon will find suggestions in an artic 
**Garden Parties” in Bazar No, 30, Vol. XV 

An Op Sunsori Your insertion with > 
match will look well laid over dark velvet ribbor t 
cream-colored nuns’ veiling dress A kilt s 
rows of the lace near the foot, apron deaper ia 
plain basque will be good style for it 

Mrs. A. M. K.—Skirts are not wor 1 users 
under riding-habits 

Dapunet.—Have a white embroid 1 mus 
with your colored dress 

Sunsoripre.—Sag r | t brown iN 
swer nicely for |] t ) ood-wort I scrim 
curtains or ¢ Madras 8 should be used l 
the windows ie ow mong them i 3 
the dining-room wood-work paint uht ouk ~ 
dark brown without graining. Use your ter tta 
flannel dress for travelling next f n’th ur 
blue silk dye Get darker velvet, cashme d= 
cade to go with it. 

. E. C.—Insect powder and corrosive sublima . 
jected into every crack of the wo ork by lows 
will destroy such insects. 

Forest.—Get Oriental lace for the nuns’ veiling, and 
make by design illustrated in Bazar No, 20, Vol. XVI 
Get Victoria lawn and dotted and scalloped bands for 

ur white dress. Make with a basque, belted 

roidery, an apron Over-skirt with the embro 
for edging, and put two gathered flounces on the skirt, 
which you can edge with embroidery if your m 4 
holds out 

M. E.S.—A g l oll #8, Or a Cas 
over-dress wit silk | ted s t, oral 
or dull red nuns’ ve g¢ dress made with a kilt s 

aper inda Jersey of red silk, beaded 
le for racit s8e8 

Myrrir.—Seal-skin and otter with black fox 
ten borders are elegant cloaks. You should ris i 
introduced. The gentleman’s name should pro- 
nounced first when introducing him to a lads 

SANGOR ‘en o'clock to twe ter | ~ 
morning weddings, and your dress w not then seem 
too elaborate. Bazar No. 24, Vol. XVL, contains an 
article on summer weddings. 

. Mi Have a beaded crown, and ¢ rthe 
bonnet with rench iace pleated, and 
lowers. Dark blue flannel, wit t 
p nd a Jersey, will be 
aress 
1 vest ck velvet or i 
black Surah in you 1 silk | »e 
Then put velvet ri the | now 
new cream bun rf i aque, or ha 
white wool Jersey to w r itl 

Oup Sunsorte Send t E y i 
infant’s clothing, with Ba t des t 
materials and manner of . 1ou W 1 Six 
or eight of each articie, cor ’ 
have a dozen of each \ ) mt is a | f 
blanket for enveloping the infant’s f and legs 4 
one width of flannel attached to a wais 

Constant Reaprr.—Make a pleated skit 1 
blue silk, with uid drapery of t I 

F. M. H.—‘ ite India an 
at $1 a yard that would make a pretty dress f 
and would always be 1 te 
ward. If you do not like this you should we Lp 
tv summer trave 4 as 0 1 pou ' 
brown cashmere, wit onnet of br nstra 
colored gle \ ers ss ‘ 
bri le of nti i 
chine silks t b v rt A ride. 
maids for s0 sm u “ 8 3 
announel your marria to thos t »not 
desire to be present at t I y? T 8 i 
not be the same as those for the w you wish to in- 
vite. Put y« short back hair up in a low small Greek 
knot, and wear the front in short curved locks 
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BATHS OF CAUQUENES,—[See Pace 503.] 
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IONE STEWART 
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CHAPTER XXIIL— Continued.) 
THE OAKHURST BRIDE. 


Tue talk was very painful to her, and yet it 
seemed impossible to change the current of con- 
versation. 

“Oh, he is quite another thing! People are al- 
ways well when they are happy,” said Ione, with 
a proud kind of laugh. 

“ He looks stronger,” said Monica. 

“When did you see him?” asked Ione, with 
one of her sudden full-front stares. 

“ At church,” replied Monica. F 

“Oh yes, of course,” said Ione. “ You looked 
at him then, and you think be looks stronger? I 
am so glad! Yes, indeed, he is! You should 
have seen the wreck he was when he came to 
Palermo; but we took such good care of him 
from the first that we soon got him well, He is 
quite a giant now compared to what he was. My 
poor, dear, beautiful Armine! He always used to 
remind me of a saint, or something like that, 
when he was so thin and pale ; but he never lost 
his beauty even when he was at the worst.” 

“He is very good-looking,” said Monica, me- 
chanically. 

She wished that Ione would not discuss her 
husband in this intimate manner. And indeed, 
for one so jealous, it might seem strange that 
she should. But coincident with this jealousy 
was her pride in her possession, and a certain al- 
most fierce desire to parade her power, and prove 
to the world the arbitrariness of her holding. 

“ How dreadfully ill he was!” continued Ione. 
“You had almost killed him among you.” 

“He was sadly broken down before he left,” 
said Monica. 

“But you can not imagine how soon he recov- 
ered in Palermo,” Ione returned, still harping on 
that jarring string. ‘He seemed to get well di- 
rectly after we knew him. And we saw so much 
of him that we could judge.” 

“You saw so much of him ?” repeated Monica, 
almost like an echo. 

“ Yes, from the first,” said Iene. “ He took to 
us, and we to him, from the very first. It was all 
at first sight,” she added, again that strange proud 
smile coming like so much physical light into her 
lace. 

Monica’s tender mouth trembled for just a mo- 
ment; yet she smiled too, despite that sensitive 
quiver, and looked into Ione’s face as if sympa- 
thizing with her retrospect of blissful love. 

“Those things always are,” she said, vaguely. 

And lone answered, “ Yes, always,” as if her 
words, like Monica’s, were both explanatory and 
intelligible. 

“T hope your father and mother will like your 
new home,” then said Monica, as unsuspicious of 
a stab as Ione had been of torture. 

The young bride’s face changed. 

“I do not expect them,” she said, haughtily. 

“No? not yet? I hear from Edward Formby 
that Captain Stewart is said to be a very charm- 
ing man,” said Monica, glad to make a diversion 
from Armine. 

“Who is this Mr. Formby?” asked Tone, on 
her side glad to make a diversion from her 
adopted parents. 

“Who is he?—Edward Formby of Hillside. 
A good, dear fellow—a great friend of my bro- 
ther’s, and a good friend to every one. He is no- 
thing else that I can say; just Edward Formby 
of Hillside,” was Monica’s not too lucid reply. 

“He seems rather nice, and such a thorough 
Englishman !” said Ione, with a little laugh. “It 
is not the kind we caricature in Italy, but he is 
such an Englishman of one kind!” 

“Do you know him?” asked Monica, in her 
turn surprised. 

This was only Tuesday. If Edward Formby 
had already called—the very day after that first 
public appearance at church—it was showing a 
zeal for the young couple almost beyond his prom- 
ise, almost beyond what was nece iF. 

“Yes, he called here. yesterday,” said Tone. 
“And he likes my husband so much that of 
course I like him. But I did not know more 
about him than his name, and where he lives. 
And you have told me no more. Armine has not 
talked to me of the people here. He says they 
are not interesting.” 

“T am afraid we are not very,” said Monica, 
that quiver again on her lip. 

She remembered when Theodosia had said the 
same thing. She had not believed her then. 
Somehow she did believe lone. But what would 
have wounded her then, if true, seemed now the 
riglit thing to have been said. 

“T made him tell me of one or two I noticed 
at church,” continued Ione. “You were one,” 
shortly; “and that dark, sharp-faced little wo- 
man—your sister-in-law, I think—she was one. 
She is so like a pretty rat! But I had not no- 
ticed this Mr. Formby.” 

“It is difficult to understand all about a new 
place at first,” said Monica, finding it difficult 
tor her own part to realize that Armine had dis- 
cussed her with his wife. ‘You will soon, how- 
ver, grow into it, for the society here is not large. 
What a nice piece of ground you have for a gar- 
den!” she broke off suddenly, looking at the neg- 
lected tract which grew more weeds than flow- 
ers, and more daisies and dandelions than the 
turf proper for an English lawn, “ Do you like 
gardening, Mrs. St. Claire?” she added, to take 
the conversation away from people, bristling as 
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it was there with difficulties, and throw it on in- 
nocuous things. 

“T like flowers, but what should I know of 
gardening ?” said Ione in a somewhat offended 
tone. 

Did this pale-faced girl think she had been 
used to dig and weed and water like papa’s bare- 
footed workman ? 

“T am very fond of gardening,” said Monica, 
simply. “I like to see my own seeds come up, 
and the things that I have planted grow and 
blossom. I feel as if they were part of myself, 
when I have planted and taken care of them. 
Do not you?” 

“T have never tried,” said Ione, coldly. 

“No?—what a pity! You have really lost a 
pleasure,” said Monica, with a sweet smile, see- 
ing the feeling behind the manner. “TI have al- 
ways had my own garden ever since I was a child,” 
she went on to say, thinking to calm this sensi- 
tive pride by the comparison. “ At the Manor, 
and now at the Dower-house, I have my own do- 
main, where I may do as I like—grow my favor- 
ite flowers, and pick them just as I choose, with- 
out the interference of that dreadful tyrant 
Mawe,” she added, with another smile. 

“Who is Mawe?” asked Ione, a little unplea- 
santly. 

“Our head gardener,” returned Monica, “ who 
calls everything his, and treats us as interlopers 
who have no business to interfere when we ask 
for flowers, or remonstrate with him about the 
fruit and vegetables.” 

“ He is quite right,” said Ione, still unpleasant- 
ly. “In Sicily we leave all things of this kind 
to men; and though we pick what we like, with- 
out leave of course, we do not do the work of 
servants ourselves.” 

“We do not call such light work as we can 
do servants’ work,” said Monica, very gently. 
“You see, English girls are so much more active 
in their habits than Continental ones. We live so 
much more out out-of-doors, and use our strength 
more freely.” 

“Still, I should not like to do a man’s work or 
to make myself a servant,” said Ione, sticking to 
her text, and forgetting all that she had promised 
both herself and Armine before marriage. “And 
there are so few flowers here,” she continued, 
“There is no bougainvillia, no datura, no acacia, 
nothing that we have in Sicily ; and the roses are 
so poor, and the geranium bushes such poor little 
serappy things! I do not look at that place out 
there asa garden at all. It is like the fields 
round the Favorita, and not half so pretty as 
these when the pheasant’s-eyes are «u’.” 

“There will be more flowers as suusmer comes 
on,” said Monica. “It is rather too early yet, for 
full bloom. But when your man has weeded 
your garden it will look much better; and if he 
will come up to the Dower-house I will tell 
Mawe to let him have some cuttings and bed- 
ding-out plants which will furnish it and make 
it gay.” 

“T am quite content with it now,’ 
proudly. 
it is.” 

“As you will,” said Monica, a spasm almost 
like faintness gripping at her heart. 

After this the talk wandered over a few more 
subjects, to be always dragged round by Ione to 
Armine—ever Armine—the central point of her 
thoughts, the master-key of her interests. She 
was not in general a confidential or expansive 
person; but a very demon of girlish garrulity 
seemed to have possessed her to-day; and after 
she had borne as much as she well could, Moni- 
ca got up and drove away, leaning back in her 
carriage, pale, weary, and with the feeling of hav- 
ing been bruised and beaten all over, 

She had given her all to this man—-her secret 
soul, her hidden love, her unspoken faith, her 
unavowed constancy, her whole power of ideali- 
zation and belief in his matchless worth. And 
from the first moment of his seeing another he 
had forgotten her and loved that other! Tt was 
a heart-break, not for hersélf, to whom he had 
been ever impossible, but for him, in that he 
had proved himself so unworthy of her former 
secret reverence. Nevertheless, she would stand 
his friend as heretofore, and she would be his 
young wife’s defender. And as things were in 
Oakhurst she knew that she had her work cut 
out for her, and that her self-imposed task would 
not be light. 

She was right. The pronounced difference in 
manner and appearance, in tone of thought and 
rule of living, between Ione and the Oakhurst 
world, was set down in the score against the 
young wife as a sin which called for reprobation ; 
and she had to suffer in general esteem because 
her hair was shorter and curlier than that of her 
neighbors; because her manner was stiller on 
the one hand, if, on the other, she used certain 
little gestures to which English people are unac- 
customed—as when she turned up her chin, and 
struck her tongue against her teeth for a nega- 
tive, shook her forefinger slowly before her face 
to enforce disapprobation or express earnestness, 
shrugged her shoulders for disdain, or said “ Al- 
tro!” for emphasis of assent; because her eyes 
were yellow-hazel in some lights, green in others, 
and inexplicable always; because her nostrils 
were large, thin, transparent, and never still; be- 
cause her face was not modelled after the ordinary 
English type, and her beauty, which was undeni- 
able, was therefore odd and displeasing ; because 
her speech was colored with the faintest little 
accent of an indefinite kind—a certain caressing 
lingering on the letters, which Edward Formby 
thought the most charming thing in the world, 
and every one else the most affected. All these 
differences were commented on and condemned 
whenever two or three were gathered together 
to discuss the new bride and tabulate their causes 
of disapproval. 

And they were always meeting and discussing 
and tabulating. Nothing was talked of in the 
place but young Mrs. St. Claire and her queer 
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household management; the hours at which she 
got up, and those at which she went to bed; her 
dresses and her dinners ; her ignorance of money, 
and the questionable mistakes she made in add- 
ing up, always taking the shilling at tenpence, and 
thus getting into endless trouble with the trades- 
people, whom she angered by her inability to un- 
derstand their explanations, Her ignorance, also, 
of how things ought to be done and of how econ- 
omies might be made was another fruitful topic 
among the housewives. In fact, the mess that 
she made of it altogether, and the unsatisfactory 
nature of her whole individuality, were the stand- 
ing texts for local discussion, and the carpet which 
every one helped to brush. Oakhurst had not 
had such a dish of gassip for many a long day, 
and it is only doing Oakhurst justice to say that 
it made the best of its fare. 

Meanwhile, the subject of all this uncharitable 
talk, safely chambered in the fool’s paradise of 
her own creation, lived in those radiant dreams 
where we find so much happiness while they last, 
and before that inevitable dissipation into no- 
thingness comes. She neither heard nor heeded 
the bitter voices following her feet. Was she 
not Armine’s beloved? What then to her was 
all the world standing without the golden gate ? 
Just what to you is the barking of the cur in the 
far distance—just that, and no more. 

And as one expression of her content she in- 
tended to make herself English all through, and 
to be what she had promised—a help to Armine. 
She had even come to the humiliating grace of 
servanthood, as she still thought it, and played 
at good housekeeping as the fine ladies of the 
French court once played at bueolics and shep- 
herding. She put on a big apron, and did a lit- 
tle dusting in the drawing-room; and she put on 
a pair of Armine’s gloves, and tried her hand at 
gardening. But she broke one or two things on 
the chimney-piece, and she rooted out the seed- 
ling annuals in the borders ; so that on the whole 
her activities were rather more damaging than 
profitable in the general account. 

What was more to her taste, as well as more 
within the circle of her possibilities, was the Eng- 
lishhood of long walks in the lanes and fields, 
whence she returned with a clear skin, the sense 
of blood set flowing freely through her veins, and 
her hands full of wild flowers, which made her 
look like some semi-divine pagan nymph laden 
with the offerings of her worshippers. 

And to be able to ramble about with more 
complete satisfaction in her nationality she 
bought an expensive walking costume to save 
her shabby gowns, and a pretty little jaunty 
“toque” to save her still shabbier hats. 

She had to submit to a bad quarter of an hour 
when she told her husband what she had done, 
and called on him to admire and approve; while 
he very kindly but quite plainly told her that, al- 
though he admired beyond measure, he could not 
approve even in the least. She must make no 
more such purchases for the future, he said, quiet- 
ly; his slender finances would not bear even so 
small an extra strain as this. 

“Am I never to have a new dress, Armine ?” 
said Ione, her head erect. “Other girls marry 
with a trousseau; I had nothing. You can not 
be so poor as not to be able to afford me a sim- 
ple little costume like this.” 

“Unfortunately I am, dear,” he answered. 
“You should have everything you wished if I 
could afford it.” 

“Oh, you can!” she said, positively, “And if 
you can not, I will save it out of the housekeep- 
ing.” 

“Yes ?” said Armine, with a half-sad, half-in- 
eredulous smile; for that housekeeping was al- 
ready a tangled and thorny bit of ground between 
them. 

The weekly bills were far in excess of the 
weekly earnings, but Ione professed herself un- 
able to curtail them below their present average ; 
and the theory that what keeps one will keep two 
was on all fours with that of her help in practi- 
cal management, whereby she broke the chimney 
ornaments and rooted out the seedling annuals. 

But in spite of this outbreak of extravagance 
in the matter of the walking dress, and for all 
that her endeavors after notable servanthood 
were defective, Ione did faithfully desire to do 
her duty, and to be a help as well as a pleasure 
to Armine. How, indeed, should she not, loving 
him as she did, and when she herself—as she 
was so sure—was the one sole-beloved of his 
past as the one sole-adored of his present! 

The one sole-adored of his present; true; true 
as the life that throbs on the earth and shouts 
up to heaven in the sea; true as eternity; true 
as the divine. And yet, even to her, so certain 
as she was—and contented as certain—he some- 
times seemed curiously preoccupied, nay, almost 
cold, for a man whose love was as passionate as 
in her faith and fancy was his. Had not her 
eyes been so full of the effulgence of her own pas- 
sion she would have seen that she did not possess 
his. But she put down these moments of voice- 
less discomfort to the score of his regret that 
she was poorer than his love for her would have 
had her. And in this belief she not only forgave 
what at times looked almost like thinly veiled ir- 
ritation, and at times was only somewhat frozen 
coldness, but even carried it to the account of his 
love, and paid interest on it by increased idolatry. 

How madly she loved him, and with what reck- 
less prodigality she showered that love forever 
and forever over him! If only she would be- 
come the wife and sink the mistress! thought 
Armine, when she proffered him those wild ca- 
resses which he had to return as best he might, 
though in truth he shrank from them as from 
the touch of hot iron. The imperiousness, too, 


lying underneath even her love galled him. She 
treated him too much as her possession, and held 
him as a child holds a bird, which for very de- 
light she half throttles and wholly tortures, 
When, in the evening, she made him seat him- 
self on a lower chair by her side, while she passed 
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her arm round his neck and held his head against 
her heart, kissing his forehead, his eyes, his coal 
black curls, as if her lips would never be weary 
of their worship, her eyes adoring him as if he 
had been a delicate kind of Apollo whose god- 
head was unquestionable, though his health was 
decidedly not Olympian, though, of course, as he 
said to himself, he was grateful for her love—as 
indeed what man would not be?—he was yet 
conscious that he only longed to free himself 
from her, and to shake off, if he could, forever, 
the caressing grasp of that long white hand. 
His thoughts were with his patients, if he had 
self-control; if he had not, then they were with 
that inner self which stood between Monica and 
Sorrow—that mournful triad which was his real 
life. In any case they were not with Ione save 
when she compelled him to speak to her, she 
speaking to him with that sweet passion in her 
voice which means even more than a caress, that 
sweet passion which he could only answer back 
with an effort. When she kept him in the 
morning, as he was starting on his first rounds, 
while she intoned her unechoed psalm of love, it 
needed some forbearance not to unclasp her 
hands, not to put aside those strong young cling- 
ing arms, not to say to her with cruel wisdom 
that life is too prosaic for these perpetual wan- 
derings into enchanted woods, and that he must 
go on his mill-horse way to make bread for the 
day’s needs. If only she would leave off this 
embarrassing worship, this unceasing devotion, 
and fall into the quietude of wifely companion- 
ship and domestic monotony! If only she would! 
It was so hard to pass a lifetime in feigning—nev- 
er to have a moment’s respite from these fervent 
demonstrations, which he could meet only by lies ! 
—it was so maddening to receive so much and to 
give back nothing! The temporary enchantment 
of that fatal moment.beneath the carruba-tree 
had long since passed; the flush of a man’s nat- 
ural pride for a woman’s almost unsought love, 
of gratitude for her coming to him as Ione had 
come, had also died away; and nothing now re- 
mained but the chill ef the collapse and the bit- 
terness of the truth, 

Of all miserable husbands in England Armine 
St. Claire was at this time the most miserable; 
but, true to the gentle conscientiousness of his 
character, he did his best to hide his self-inflicted 
misery from the wife whose only fault toward 
him was the exuberance of her love, and to keep 
the golden gate of that fool’s paradise fast closed. 
He had an uneasy kind of feeling that things 
were insecure in more di e‘tions than one, and 
a presentiment that the future would see a whole 
brood of cockatrices hatched about their feet. 
Meanwhile he was considerate, self-restrained, 
patient, doing his best to forget the past, and to 
keep his face turned bravely to the present— 
and the future. And as he was circumspect to 
prudery, and kept his eyes in leash and his tongue 
in check, Ione’s unsleeping jealousy found no 
weak place on which to fasten, and thus far 
things were peaceful between them. 

So there the two stood, Ione believing herself 
to be absolutely and supremely beloved by Ar- 
mine, and showing him her own love as if there 
could be no mistake in the answer, and Armine 
doing his best to leave her that belief undisturb- 
ed—the one self-deceived and torturing, the oth 
er honorably deceiving and self-tortured. 

Out-of-doors things looked rather doubtful. 
The “second set” were not friendly; and only 
Monica spoke of the Oakhurst bride with an ad- 
miring friendliness of tone which many heard 
with surprise, in view of that difference of posi- 
tion so patent, so pronounced, and which betray- 
ed to no one the fact that a heart-throb had ever 
been between her and Armine. Only Theodosia 
suspected that beneath this smooth outside lay 
a hidden world of regrets, and that what looked 
so like the interest of personal indifference was 
in reality the policy of resignation. Her sharp 
little head full of its busy thoughts, she watched 
and waited. Her own engouement for St. Claire 
having passed, she was terribly bitter to him, as 
is the way with great ladies who have condescend- 
ed and not been caught, beckoned and not been 
answered. She said he had shown bad taste and 
ingratitude in bringing home an Anglo-Sicilian 
wife. Why bad taste, why ingratitude, it would 
have been hard for her to have explained. She 
was never good at close reasoning; and though 
she spoke ill of Armine, as if she really had some 
foot-bold for her spring, she could never go to the 
root of things, nor reveal the true shape of the 
causa causans, She only called him conceited 
and Ione detestable; and when Mrs, Barrington 
asked why, she merely tossed up her small sharp 
chin, and answered, shrilly: ‘“‘ Never mind why. 
He is conceited, mamma, and she is detestable,” 
and there let the matter lie. 

She and Anthony held themselves aloof from 
the young people after the first formal leaving of 
cards. And they were induced to do this little 
act of courtesy only by the earnest advocacy of 
Edward Formby, the quieter pleading of Monica, 
and Mrs. Barrington’s grave desire. Had it not 
been for this pressure from without they would 
have ignored the St. Claires’ existence; and in 
the exalted social status of the Barrington fami- 
ly no one would have wondered at the omission. 

kdward Formby stood with Monica and Mrs. 
Barrington; but Miss Maria Crosby joined hands 
with Mrs. Anthony, and found no more good in 
either husband or wife than the Jerusalemites 
found in the Nazarenes. She too held that Ar- 
mine St. Claire had been strangely wanting in 
duty to the neighborhood by this hasty marriage 
with a foreigner; and in consequence she with- 
drew her patronaee, and made shift to exist with- 
out that daily r edical attendance which she had 
found so vitally necessary in times past. She 
had been so long under medical treatment, she 
said, when she spoke of this withdrawal, she was 
almost a doctor herself by now, and could get 
along quite as well without such a young and in- 
experienced man as that St. Claire as with him. 
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She had always thought him too young, she add- 
ed, plaintively, saying this even to Jane Winter. 

But Jane, who never let things pass in silence 
when she thought they ought to be threshed out 
in words, said, sharply : 

“La, Maria, that does go beyond me! You 
who stood out that he was just a miracle, and had 
not a fault to his name—that, young or not young, 
he was simply perfection—to go back on your 
word like this, and pretend that you thought him 
this, that, and the other all along—no, that is 
what I can not put up with! What do you say, 
Rachel ?” 

“T think Aunt Maria forgets,” said Rachel. 

“Then your aunt Maria does not forget,” re- 
torted the invalid. ‘And your aunt Maria knows 
quite as well as other people what she thinks and 
says. The young man was all very well at the 
first, but he got conceited and stuck up, and this 
wicked marriage just shows what he is made of.” 

“La, Maria, why is it wicked?” asked Jane, 
with a wink to her friend Rachel. 

* Because I did not take against him from the 
very first, as you all did,” continued Maria, not 
noticing the question, “because I gave him a 
chance to show himself, you make out that I am 
a turncoat. I am no more a turncoat than any 
one else, and so I tell you,” she added, with a 
hysterical sob. 

“La, Maria, how ean you go off about such a 
trifle as this ?” said Jane, disdainfully. “ I never 
did see such a crying girl as you are. Anything 
will set you off. What does it signify to any of 
us what the young man and his wife are like? 
We do not live in their pockets.” 

“Then don’t reproach me with being a turn- 
coat,” said Maria, with tearful anger. 

“ Who did, I should like to know ?” said Jane. 

“ Both of you,” said Maria, 

Jane Winter and Rachel Major looked at each 
other, and Jane sniffed, while Rachel said, mildly : 

“La, Aunt Maria, how you do go on, to be 
sure!” And Aunt Maria, who had whimpered as 
the prelude, now wept as the coda, of this oft- 
enacted scene of familiar discord. 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AUNT MARIA’S HEADACHE. 

Tr is generally understood that, among the high- 
er classes at least, man is the Worker and woman 
the Player. Except in the rare cases of his help- 
mate being an author or an artist, he is doubtless 
the bread-winner and general provider; but wo- 
man also has her work to do, often quite as hard 
work as is done “in the City” or in “the dusky 
purlieus of the law,” and much more continuous, 
The lawyer, when he mounts his cob, may leave 
black care behind him; the merchant, when he 
sits down to his afternoon rubber, may forget his 
anxieties ; but their spouses have no such relax- 
ations, and have the objects of their solicitude 
always under their eye. Some of them are so 
ill advised as to make their husbands sharers of 
their own proper burden, and when he comes 
home to his well-earned meal to vex him with 
stories of this or that gone amiss in matters which 
it is not in his power to remedy. But as a gen- 
eral rule women keep their domestic troubles to 
themselves, and because they do not speak of 
them men are apt to underrate their importance. 

It is true that Miss Maria was no mother, but 
the responsibilities of her position as regards 
Sophy were the same as though she had been 
her child, while her difficulties were even greater 
than she was aware of. The Canon knew little 
or nothing of this. His sister, who understood 
him thoroughly, spared him all such troubles as 
though she had been his wife. He had his edi- 
tion of Milton and his Concordance to think about, 
he had a large correspondence with sympathizing 
friends, and he imagined himself to be a man 
“ full of affairs,” who had quite the average share 
of troubles. Save for the absence of his son, how- 
ever, they were but crumpled rose leaves. The 
very breath of heaven, thanks to his sister’s care, 
was not suffered to visit his cheek to roughly. 

At this very moment, when the cigars have 
been produced at his pleasant Trinity rooms (for 
under the influence of the genial weed the talk 
grows deeper and wider, and carries the thought 
with it), and while his part is but to encourage 
guests who need no spur, Miss Maria has another 
and less agreeable task before her. The girl who 
calls her aunt, and whom she loves more dearly 
far than most women love their nieces, is alone 
with her in the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
previously to their going upstairs to dress for 
the ball. 

“Sophy, I have a word or two to say to you.” 

“Yes, Aunt Maria.” 

She looked up with such a sweet smile of sim- 
plicity and assent that it almost put to flight 
Aunt Maria’s intended “ jobation.” 

“Whatever imprudence the girl commits,” she 
says to herself, “ she has certainly no thought of 
wrong-doing, nor can I think her capable of du- 
plicity. If she were conscious of having done 
anything seriously amiss she would certainly look 
frightened.” . 

There was not a flaw in this logic, only the 
logician did not understand how very much more 
frightened Sophy had been during the last half- 
hour than she was now. When one has had a 
loaded pistol close to one’s ear for a little, the 
production of one that is not loaded can be borne 





“What has happened to-night, Sophy, has dis- 
tressed me, and I am sure my dear brother also, 
exceedingly.” 

Sophy’s beautiful eyes expressed a mild sur- 
prise. 

“Ts it possible that you can be unaware of 
what happened on the river?—that that very 
forward young man, Mr. Perry, had the bad taste 
to drink your health in public under our very 
windows ?” 

“ And was that such very bad taste, Aunt Ma- 
ria ?” inquired the young girl, demurely. 

“Pray, pray, Sophy, do not treat this matter 
with lightness. It was most infamous taste. It 
would have been bad taste even if he had been 
engaged to you, which, as you well know, can 
never, never happen.” 

Sophy smiled; it was a very different smile 
from her former one; it had confidence in it, but 
also sadness. 

“Well, at all events, for a very long time to 
come,” continued Aunt Maria, “there is no pos- 
sibility of your marrying him; should you ever 
do so, it will be in direct antagonism both to my- 
self and your guardian, and I don’t think we have 
deserved of you to have, I do not say our wishes 
only, but our most serious convictions, set at 
naught.” 

“You have deserved nothing of me but love 
and gratitude,” said Sophy, with the tears in her 
eyes. ‘ Whatever happens, I shall never forget 
how much I owe you.” 

“And yet you propose to repay us with dis- 
obedience?” observed Aunt Maria, dryly. Then, 
as if unable to maintain so stern atone, even for 
a moment, she added, gently: “It is not for 
our sakes, Sophy, as you well know, but for your 
own, that we are so strenuous upon this point. 
When you come of age you will be independent 
of us, and ean do as you like. There are many 
persons who under the same circumstances would 
be glad enough to get rid of such a responsibility 
as you must needs be to us. But when you leave 
us you will still be in our hearts; your future 
will affect us as much as your present does at 
this hour, only we shall no longer have the power 
to shape it. Even now, if your guardian knew 
as much as I do—how often Mr. Perry comes 
here, how often you make excuses for meeting 
him elsewhere—it would make him miserable. 
And yet it is not for his sake, but for your own, 
that I entreat you to give up this man.” 

Sophy, huddled upon the sofa, with her little 
hands hiding her pretty face, answered only by 
her sobs. 

“It is better for you to cry now, my dear,” 
continued Aunt Maria, with a tender tremor nev- 
ertheless in her own voice, “than when things 
are past erying for. I heard to-night some talk 
of Mr. Perry, which those who uttered it little 
thought had any personal interest for me. He 
is a man of bad temper, as well as of bad habits; 
not a favorite even with those who know him 
best, and among whom he has gained some pre- 
eminence: he is a “ good oar,” it seems, and that 
is all—a poor recommendation for a partner in 
life. I own he is very handsome, but you will 
not think so when he frowns at you. Such men 
soon get tired of their pretty playthings. Indeed, 
I have noticed that of late weeks his manner to 
yourself is not what it used to be; he takes less 
trouble to please you, perhaps beeause he feels 
| sure of you. I earnestly trust that he has as yet 
no ground for such a confidence.” 

Sophy moaned. 

“ You are not engaged to him?” put in the oth- 
er, quickly, 

“No, Aunt Maria, no,” murmured the girl. 

“Then part from him, I beseech you, while 
there is yet time. People have already begun to 
talk of you. If you don’t believe me, ask Henny 
Helford ; she will tell you the truth, and give you 
good advice besides. It is most painful to me 
to speak like this; but, Sophy, it is better so 
than that my brother should speak to you, I 
doubt whether I am right in concealing your 
conduct from him; but I know that it would vex 
him so. He is the kindest of men, but his noble 
heart revolts at anything like duplicity or under- 
hand doings.” 

“Don’t tell him—oh ! don’t tell him !” pleaded 
Sophy, earnestly. 

“ Well, then, for this once, and trusting to see 
signs of amendment in your behavior, I won't,” 
replied Aunt Maria. 

She said this with quite a magnanimous air; 
but the fact was, she had nothing very definite to 
tell, only certain small misdoings on Sophy’s part, 
which, feeling herself to blame for having per- 
mitted, she was not very anxious to reveal. 

“J don’t wish to speak of my own troubles in 
the matter,” she continued, after a pause ; “ but 
I can’t say what I suffered this evening when I 
saw Mr. Perry with that great flagon in his hand 
leering at us like somebody wicked in the Heathen 
Mythology. He had had too much to drink al- 
ready, and that’s the truth, Sophy. And then 
to think that he will be at the ball to-night, most 
probably intoxicated. Now, Sophy, do promise 
me that you will not dance with that man.” 

“T will promise you that, Aunt Maria,” was 
the unexpected reply; “for I will not go to the 
ball at all.” 

“ But, my dear, that will look extremely odd ; in- 
deed, it may be said that you were afraid to meet 
Mr. Perry, which will be worse than anything.” 

“T am not at all afraid of meeting Mr. Perry,” 
said Sophy, quietly, “ but I had rather not go.” 

‘But so many people will be expecting us, my 
dear! What excuse can you possibly make ?” 

“None at all,” said Sophy, mustering up a little 
smile. “It is you who must be the excuse, Aunt 
Maria. You said you had a headache, you know, 








when you left my guardian’s rooms.” 
“But it’s gone now,” exclaimed Aunt Maria, 
simply. 





with comparative equanimity. 
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“I can bring it back in half a minute,” cried 
Sophy; and springing from the sofa, she sat down 


Athalie, which made Aunt Maria, who detested 
loud music of any kind, put her hands to her ears, 
and very literally sue for peace. 

“You have really given me a headache now,” 
she cried, “ you naughty girl.” 

“That is because you are so dreadfully con- 
scientious, dear Aunt Maria; it is the reward of 
truth. Nor is it a mere selfish advantage; for 
now I, who have no headache, can honestly say 
that you have got one.” Then, dropping her 
light tone, she flew to the other’s side, and mur- 
mured, caressingly, “I am so sorry, darling auntie ; 
but it will soon go off, and we will both stay at 
home together, and have a cozy evening, won’t 
we?” 

At that moment there was a ring at the door- 
bell. 

Sophy turned paie; it is not only the wicked 
who “ flee when no man pursueth,” but also the 
willful and the weak. 

No man was pursuing her, as it turned out ; but 
the girl thought one might be. It was an intense 
relief when the servant announced Miss Helford. 
Henrietta (called for love and euphony Henny) 
Helford was Sophy’s dearest friend, and a near 
neighbor. She had come in by appointment, 
though, in Sophy’s distress and perturbation of 
mind, the latter had clean forgotten it. The ar- 
rival of this visitor, pure, sincere, and thoroughly 
to be relied upon, seemed to her like an interven- 
tion of Providence. As more than one of her 
fellew-creatures had had cause to remark, the 
very look of Henny Helford in time of trouble 
was a consolation; but at all times it was very 
pleasing. She was fair like her friend, but there 
the resemblance ended ; she was not pretty in the 
ordinary sense of the word; her features were 
not regular enough to conform to any standard 
of good looks; she was only winning. 

Without the vivacity of Sophy, she had the 
loveliness which is the result of sympathy with 
the hopes of others; although not gifted with 
the large and somewhat vague aspirations which 
actuate some of her sex in these days, every- 
thing had interest for her that concerned those 
she knew. Without being florid, she had a 
fresh complexion that spoke of health and early 
hours; and without being masculine, she was 
tall and of a noble figure. In a metaphor culled 
from his books the Canon used to describe his 
ward as a duodecimo, and her friend as a crown 
octavo. He even warned the latter that he hope d 
to see her in another edition—a quarto. It was 
possible, indeed, that—in the fullness of time— | 
Henny’s charms would become matronly; but at 
Her bind- 
ing (to pursue the image) was by no means so 
brilhant as that of her duodecimo ally. Always 
sedate in her attire, she was just now still in 
mourning for her elder brother, who had died 
some months ago, leaving an orphan child, her 
constant care, behind him. 

* You will be glad to hear ‘Stevie’ is better,” 
she said, after she had kissed her friends. 

“The doctor thinks he will get over it, does 
he ?” said Miss Aldred, slyly. She knew that the 
child had only a malady incident to childhood— 
the chicken-pox. 

“With care,” returned the unconscious Henny, 
“he gives us hopes that the child will be himself 
again by the end of the week. I should have 
come before, Sophy, only I waited till the little 
darling was asleep. But you are late yourself. I | 
expected to see you attired for conquest.” 

Here Aunt Maria slipped out of the room. She 
was a consenting party to the little fraud Sophy 
and she had planned together, but she did not 
wish to sanction it by her presence while it was 
being explained to a third party. 

“] am afraid you will be disappointed, Henny,’ 
said Sophy, with an indifferent smile, or rather 
with an indifferent attempt at it; ‘‘but the fact 
is, we are not going to the ball.” 

“Not going to the ball! Not going to the 
Procession Ball ?” repeated Henny, in a tone of the 
most utter incredulity. “ Why, how comes that ?” 

To have answered the question as Henny would 
have answered it—that is, with exactest truth— 
would have been difficult indeed. Yet, as gen- 
erally happens, it would have been better for the 
person addressed to have spoken the truth, and 
the whole truth. She could not, she well knew, 
have had a better adviser; nor, from one point 
of view, a better confidante. 

But as our very weaknesses are often a recom- 
mendation to the confidence of our fellow-crea- 
tures, so a too severely moral nature as often re- 
pels it. Sophy gazed in her companion’s ques- 
tioning face with pitiful yearning: girl as she 
was, she would have given years of her young 
life to have thrown herself into the other’s arms 
and have sobbed out the whole history of her 
troubles. But she felt she could no more have 
shared with her the secret of that wish than she 
could have proposed to her to smother “ Stevie.” 

“ Aunt Maria has a headache,” said Sophy, in 
a tone that had far too much of sorrow for so 

slight a misfortune. 

“What a pity! Iam sure it must be bad in- 
deed for your aunt to inflict such a disappoint- 
ment on you.” 

“It is no disappointment,” said Sophy, passion- 
ately, her feelings for the moment overcoming all 
considerations of prudence. “I am glad I am 
not going.” The outburst did her good, but even 
while she gave reins to it she saw its danger. 
“The truth is, Henny”—a phrase which too often 
precedes the explosion of an especially large 
* cracker” —“ though you may consider them still 
a treat, for my part I am getting rather tired of 
balls.” 

“Tired of balls! You tired of balls!” ejacu- 
lated Henny, aghast. It was as though a moder- 
ate Mussulman had just heard one of the truest 
of believers abjure the faith. “Why, what will 
you be tired of next? Not me, I hope!” 

“No, Henny, not you,” returned Sophy, bitter- 
ly. “I have not so many friends that I can af- 


present she was not a whit too plump. 











at the piano and thundered the March from 


ford to lose one, and the best of them.” 


“ Why, Sophy, what’s the matter ?” 

Henny fell on her knees, and put her arm 
about the other’s waist; her face she could not 
see, for Sophy had hidden it in her hands, but 
she knew what was going on behind them. 
“Don’t ery, don’t ery, my darling. I promised 
mamma I would only be gone for a few moments, 
thinking you were going to the ball; but if I can 
be of any good, if you want to talk with me, So- 
phy, Pll just run back and tell her not to sit up 
for me.” 

“No, Henny, no,” sobbed the other; “I'd rather 
be alone to-night. I’m a little overdone, that’s 
all, and sleep will do me more good than any- 
thing.” 

There are few things to be compared with that 
admirable invention, sleep; but on this occasion 
it would have been better for Sophy if she had 
tried another remedy—the counsel of a true friend 

Henny did not believe that mere fatigue was 
at the bottom of Sophy’s indisposition, but she 
thought that solitude and reflection were what 
she needed. Perhaps she had had a tiff with her 
lover. Henny had a lover herself, though she 
had never had a tiff with him, and understood 
that such a catastrophe would be a subject not 
to be talked about even with the most intimate 
of friends, but to be repe nted of by one’s self. 
She rose to her feet at once, and imprinting a 
silent kiss on Sophy’s forehead, moved softly and 
sorrowfully out of the room. 


_— -_ 


CHAPTER VIL . 
IN PURSUIT. 


Ir Miss Sophy Gilbert had begun to hate balls 
there were a good many young people in Cam 
bridge that night who were of a different opin- 
ion; they had only just begun to love them. 
The Town-hall, in which the Procession Ball was 
held, was crammed with About ten 
o’clock it had come on to rain heavily; but that 
circumstance liad no effect upon the attendance 
of the ladies. It was one of the few entertain 
ments of the like kind where every girl, no mat 


guests, 


ter how plain, was sure of plenty of partners, 
and of voung partners. The male sex was con 
siderably in excess of the female, and they were 
almost without exception dancing men. _ 


Ther 1 ‘ 
ere Was, however, one young man who 


scarcely came under that category, and who, 
though he meant to dance that night, for the 
present seemed content to stand by the ballroom 


door, and to scan with unobt 
ever entered 





ve giance Whoso 





His anxiety was not easily to be 
accounted for, since he 
body. At last, however, appeared one who seem- 
ed no stranger to him, though Adair made no 
sign of recognition; on the contrary, he drew 
himself up in the corner he had selected, and 
watched him furtively, but with great attention 


appeared to know no 





The new-comer was a magnificently handsome 
young man, very tall and broad-shouldered, with 
curly light brown hair; and but for a soft brown 
beard, and a look in his eyes that suggested im 
periousness of disposition, might have sat—or 
stood—for Antin« Except for his frame, how- 
ever, there was little of Greek about him, and 
certainly none in his head. 





His comple xion was 
not only fresh, but flushed: and as he carelessly 
nodded to his male acquaintances, who were nu- 
merous enough, they now and then nu 


ved one 








another and shrugged their shoulders None of 
them ventured, ltowever, to tell him what was in 
their thoughts; for Herbert Perry was not a man 


to whom even the most intimate friend could with 
prudence have hinted that after a boating supper 
it is injudicious for some pe ople to come to a ball 
His glance roved with bold inquiry from one young 
lady to another; and as thev revolved in the mazv 
dance before him, his disappointed expect itions 
He stood at the 
opposite corner of the room to that in which Adair 


seemed to give way to anger 





(his watcher) had taken his stand, stroking his 
beard and frowning heavily. Adair, though he 
was disappointed too, seeme d to der ve great plea 
sure from his discomfiture 

“She is not coming, my young friend,” he scorn- 
fully murmured to himself; “and even if she does 
come, it is a wet night, and there will be no wan 
dering with her in the Roundabout.” 


Once only their eyes met. On Perry’s part re¢ 
ognition was not immediate ; his perceptions, nev 


er very quick, were dulled with his recent pota 





tions ; but under the other’s continued gaze mem 
ory awoke within him His face blazed with 
| wrath, and he stepped forward as if about to 
cross the room; then, as Adair withdrew his 
glance, with a pretense of indifference, and fixed 
j 





| 

| it upon some other object, his anger seemed:to 
give place to contempt; he muttered to himself, 
“The man is a cur; it will be time to throttle 


him if he ventures to vive tongue 


If he thought that Adair was a coward, Mr 
Perry’s judgment was even less acute than usual 


The former had actually had it in his mind by 
that long-continued stare at his rival to goad him 
on to quarrel. If he could have induced Perry 
to disgrace himself in public he would have cheer 
fully run the personal risk to which it would have 
undoubtedly exposed him. As the night wore on, 
the other grew more impatient ; once or twice he 
passed into the refreshment-room, from which he 


emerged with heightened color, only again to sean 
in vain the countenances of the dancers for her he 
sought At last, with a smothered oath, he left 
his place, and, shouldering his way without much 
courtesy through the throng, reached the outer 
hall. A wind had arisen, and was driving the 
rain in sheets through the deserted town 

“Will you have a fly, Mr. Perry %”’ inquired 
one of the ticket porters who knew him 

“ Curse your flies !” was the curt rejoinder, as 
in his thin patent boots and evening dress he 
stepped into the streets, with nothing but his cap 
and gown to shield him from the storm. 

““That’s a queer devil,” observed the custodian 
of the hats and coats to the ticket porter, 
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“SOPHY, HUDDLED UP ON THE SOFA, WITH HER LITTLE HANDS HIDING HER PRETTY FACE, ANSWERED ONLY BY HER SOBS.” 


“Ay! but a good plucked one,” observed the 
other, admiringly. 

The eulogium was correct in more than one 
sense, for Mr. Herbert Perry had been far from 
successful in his University examinations ; but it 
was curious, considering the rudeness with which 
the man had been treated, he should have been 
eulogistic at all, 
certain class of society (and not a small one) chose 
their own kings, it would be for the same reason 


| most unlikely, or Perry would not have been so | prevent this girl from marrying a man utterly un- | title !—was making triumphal progress, 


The fact is, however, that if a | 


disappointed (as he undoubtedly had been) at not 


seeing Miss Gilbert at the ball; but it was possi- | 


ble—for anything seemed possible to the young | 


scholar’s jealous soul—that they had some means | 
| tached to the study of the higher mathematics. But 


of meeting whenever they pleased. If so, he was 
resolved to find it out. That, he had persuaded 
himself, was his sole motive; but if he could 
have examined his heart he could perhaps have 


| found another. 


that they were chosen in the earliest ages, name- | 


ly, for their thews and sinews. They admire a 
man as we admire an iron-clad, in proportion to 
his powers of self-defense, and quite independent 
of whether the thing to be defended—such as his 
life—is valuable or otherwise. Though Mr, Her- 
bert Perry had a rough tongue, and was not very 
free with his shillings, it is probable that if the 
Cambridge town-folk had had to choose a repre- 
sentative from the under-graduates, he would have 
stood at the top of the poll. 

Scarcely had he left the hall, and ere the attend- 
ant had closed the door against the driving rain, 
when a second young gentleman from the ball- 
room demanded his cap and gown, and, snatch- 
ing them from the attendant’s hand, followed on 
the other’s heels. 

“Well, he és in a hurry!” ejaculated the cus- 
todian. “ Blest if he ain’t gone and left his great- 
coat behind him !” 

“Why, yes,” replied the porter, peering out 
into the storm ; “and to see the way in which he 
is cutting after Mr. Perry yonder, one would 
think he was his lady-love. They don’t look 
much of a muchness neither, do they? I should 
say that second one never feathered an oar or 
doubled his fist in his life.” 

“A mugger, that’s what he is,” said the other, 
contemptuously ; “a mugger’’—a comprehensive 
term understood to include all persons with an 
ambition for University distinction. 

Though Adair had pursued his rival (for such, 
it was clear, whether with good reason or not, he 
considered him to be) with such precipitancy, it 


Mr. John Adair, as we know, had already had 
a “love affair” —which, indeed, was a very fitting 
name for it—for it had not been all emotion 
and disinterestedness. If the Canon had known 


more about it, he would not have alluded to it— | 
| dulged in very bad language, snatches of which 


| or abstained from alluding to it—with such an 


| been ill-treated. 





was only to make sure that he did not escape | 


him at the outset. Directly he caught sight of 
him striding rapidly in the direction, as he had 
anticipated, of Trumpington Street, he slackened 
his pace, contenting himself with keeping him in 
view. He was wet through, but, though that was 
a somewhat novel experience for one of his in- 
door habits, it affected him not the least. The 
wind blew “shrill, chill,” in his face, and cut 
through his thin garments to the bone; but of 
that too he was unconscious, The one thought 
in his mind was,“ Will she come to meet him, 
and where?” That any assignation could have 
becn made between these two seemed indeed 


excess of delicacy. When he had said to the 
young scholar, “We can not get all we want in 
this world,” he had taken it for granted that 
Adair had lost his patron’s favor by fixing his 
boyish affections upon some young lady too high- 
ly placed; and his guess had been a shrewd one. 





The lady in question had been, indeed, the sister | 


of Sir Charles Adair. Where the Canon’s mis- 
take lay was in supposing that the scholar had 
The ill behavior, notwithstand- 
ing that Adair had protested that he had “ done 
nothing to be ashamed of,” was all the other way. 
Miss Adair was his senior by ten years, and the 
truth was, had had no other attraction for him 
than the possession of an independent fortune. 
His motives had been suspected, or rather de- 
tected, and his connection with his patron abrupt- 
ly broken off in consequence. Such was the ro- 
mance, or the first volume of it, of Mr. John 
Adair. 

It is fair to say, however, that as regards So- 
phy Gilbert matters were very different with him. 
She was the first woman for whom he had enter- 
tained a genuine passion, and he had lost his 
heart and almost his head to her. The reckless- 
ness of his present conduct—so different from 
his usual caution and forethought—was proof of 
it. His only chance in life, as he well knew, lay 
in University distinction, and he was imperiling 
it upon her account. To be mixed up with any 
scandal in connection with the ward of Canon 
Aldred would probably be his ruin. With what- 
ever imprudence the young lady had behaved, it 
was not his business to discover it, and any at- 
tempt to do so would naturally be bitterly resent- 
ed by all parties. He had undertaken the post 
of detective of his own free-will, nor could he pre- 
tend that he had done so upon other than person- 
al grounds, He was no minister of public justice. 


| If he looked at the matter from a moral point of 


view at all, it was of a specific kind ; he had, per- 
haps, a vague idea that he was doing his best to 





worthy of her, and with whom she could not be 
happy; he had also ventured to picture her—but 
this was purely an imaginary case—united to a 
more eligible swain, averse to claret-cup, and at- 


all these thoughts were forgotten in his present 
purpose—to track his rival’s footsteps and dis- 
cover where they led. 

As to what should be the bearing of a young 
gentleman bound upon a clandestine interview 
with his beloved object there may be different 


opinions, but Mr. Herbert Perry’s manner was | 
certainly unlike anything one would have ex- | 


pected under such circumstances. At first he in- 
were borne upon the wind to the ears of his pur- 
suer; whereas it is surely usual to husband one’s 
oaths for the presence of the young lady, and 
even then to use only those of fealty and devo- 
tion. 
shadow of the houses, he took the middle of the 
pavement, and that with the swagger of a dragoon 
in spurs. So far from looking like an evil-doer, 
his air gave the impression of one who suffers 
under a vehement sense of wrong, and who is 
resolved to take the remedy into his own hands. 
Even when the wind and rain had cooled him a 
little, and these symptoms of indignation disap- 
peared, there was nothing in his behavior to sug- 
gest passion or secrecy. Once, indeed, he sudden- 
ly vanished from the eyes of his pursuer, who 
himself kept far aloof, and as much out of sight 
as possible, in case the other should look behind 
him; but in a moment or two he emerged from 
his concealment more conspicuous even than be- 
fore: he had only taken advantage of a doorway 
to light up a huge cigar. It was long past the 
hour for gate-shutting, but on that night no proc- 
tors were to be found, since an extension of 
hours had been granted to all who intended to 


| be at the Procession Ball; those officials them- 


selves, indeed, were well content to keep within- 
doors in such weather, and except a policeman 
or two not a soul was stirring in the flickering 
and wind-swept street. 

By the time they were clear of the houses it 
had ceased raining, but the wind had risen still 
higher. It was weather, indeed, such as has been 
described by the most graphic of poets : 

“A wild night out-of-doors, 

The wind was mad upon the moors, 

And came into the rocking town, 

Stabbing all things up and down.” 
And scarcely was it less mad among the new- 
fledged woods and shrubberies which now fringed 
the road. It seemed as though the Prince of 
the Powers of the Air—magnificent but grewsome 


Instead of cautiously keeping under the | 


| 





| it. 


The 
shrieks and yells of the unseen element were 
very uncanny, and might have aroused, one would 
have thought, the most stagnant imagination. 
Mr. Herbert Perry, however, had none. Element- 
al nature had no voice for him. Neither sky nor 
star had ever hallowed his thoughts, and if he 
loved the earth, it was for its grosser pleasures. 
His music was not that of the spheres: he liked 
the “ tongs and the bones,” and they sufficed him. 
Yet, physically, what a splendid fellow he was! 
Possessed of such manly beauty as might have 
been termed glorious, if beauty can be glorious 
without a soul. 

Suddenly the moon came out and shone upon 
his face. The traces of anger and of wine had 
vanished from it, and a certain necessity for cau- 
tion, which he had now begun to experience, gave 
it an expression of thoughtfulness. As his pur- 
suer shrank into the hedge to avoid the efful- 
gence, his own keen face, full of intelligence, but 
also of stealth and hate, looked very poor beside 
It was the case of Hyperion to a satyr, and 
Adair felt the contrast. It was no wonder, he 
confessed to himself, between his teeth, that the 
fancy of a foolish girl, ignorant of the higher 
mathematics, should have been taken by such a 
man. And there was no doubt that it had been so. 

As he had all along suspected, his rival was 
going to “The Laurels,” where she would prob- 
ably give him a secret interview; it should not, 
however, if he could help it, be an unseen one. 
Perry had stopped, and for the first time was 
looking suspiciously behind him, Then he left 
the road, and passed through the gate that open- 
ed upon the gravel-sweep before the house. The 
moon was now obscured again, and Adair, emer- 
ging from the hedge, followed close upon his foot- 
steps. In his haste and excitement the gate 
which the other had opened and closed behind 
him with caution was torn from his less power- 
ful fingers by the wind, and clanged behind him. 

He had but just time to throw himself upon 
the ground among the shrubs, when Perry, at- 
tracted by the noise, ran back to the spot. Had 
he found him there would probably have been 
murder done, though not necessarily by the 
stronger man. Prone as he was on the wet earth, 
Adair contrived to take out a well-sharpened 
knife, with which he had deftly mended many a 
pen in examinations, and open it. He was not 
a man to submit to chastisement, however well 
deserved. The other, however, after a brief ex- 
amination, appeared to ascribe the matter to ac- 
cident. He had not, it seemed, shut the gate, as 
he had intended to do; and cursing his own 
carelessness in not having done so, he passed on. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OLD BLACK AND WHITE IOUSES IN 
KENT NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

HESHIRE is celebrated for its black and 

white timber houses, in which this system of 
construction is carried to the greatest length, and 
the designs are most elaborate. Kent, however, 
is rich in more modest examples of the sixteenth- 
century work, and Pound’s Bridge in the centre 
illustration is particularly interesting and to the 
point, as its chief marking, date, and mono- 
gram are verified by a small brass in the parish 
church of Penshurst. Pound’s Bridge is near 
Penshurst, so closely associated with the name of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and full of interesting relics, 
even to good match-locks and genuine old armor, 
and fire-dogs of immense size in the grand old 
hall. The house at Pound’s Bridge was the par- 
son’s house, as shown by the date, “ A.D. 1593, 
W.D.,” and corroborated by the small long brass 
in the parish church of Penshurst, of which the 
following is a true copy: 


78 
Here lyeth Wyllim Darkenoll, Parson of this Place, 
Endynge His Ministeri even this year of Grace (1596) 
His father and mother, and wyves two by name, 

8 88 50 & 67 
John, Joan, and two Margarets all lyved in good fame 
Their several ages, who lyketh to knowe, 
Over each of their names the figures doe shewe 
The sonnes and daughters now spronge of this race 
Are fyve score and od in every place. 

As Christ is life to me Blessed are they truly 
So death my gain shall be. ‘That in the Lord doe dye. 


The old house now is known as the “ King’s 
Arms,” and as the passer-by looks at the 6dld 
monogram and date his eye will be attracted to 
a board with the words “ Fine Ales and Porter.” 

Let us now approach the church of Penshurst. 
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OLD BLACK AND WHITE HOUSES 


| stan caught the devil by the nose when he in- 


The old entrance is under a wooden house, which | 
serves as a lich-gate, and on the north or church- | 
yard side is prominently placed the text, “ My 


flesh shall rest in hope.” 
on the north side are very picturesque, and on 
both sides these houses give a delightful idea of a 
Kentish village in the sixteenth century. There 
is a village near Penshurst of great interest— 
the houses are nearly all of the same date; but 
we must keep to our text and our illustrations. 
Mayfield—This village is beautifully situated 
on a hill, and on the summit is the spot where 
tradition points to the tongs with which St, Dun- 


The large baize boards | 


truded to tempt the saint. Some years ago these 
relics were shown by a good woman in charge of 
the ruins of Mayfield Abbey, with its grand arches 
of immense span. Now all is changed, and the 
abbey restored and become a convent, with a 
lady superior. Still the tongs may yet be seen. 


IN KENT NEAR TUNBRIDGE 


The porch, in the illustration, is part of a private | 


house in the main street of the village. 

Speldhurst is a very large parish, and the old 
timber house shown was originally the old Tithe 
Barn, with a large arched roof, supported by im- 
mense timbers which would astonish the con- 
tractors of the present. The oak is so hard that 
it will turn a chisel even now. This house is 
now a hostelry, known as the “St. George and 
the Dragon.” Old Speldhurst chureh was burned 
down about eighty years ago, when many inter- 
esting monuments were desiroyed. The Duke of 
Orleans, who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt, a.p. 1415, was long in captivity near 
here, and took great interest in the church of 
Speldhurst. The arms of France are still over 
the porch of the chureh, having been saved from 
the fire. 


Tunbridge Wells Parade.—This delightful pro- | 


menade is a good specimen of the last century. 
The oldest house is now doomed, with its fine 
old staircase, bow-window, and flat red roof. We 
can only hope that the same character will be 
retained in the new building. 





HOW TO DECORATE FANS. 
BY AN ARTIST. 
N? one has yet been able definitely to prove 
when fans were first invented. 

be no doubt, however, of their existence three 
thousand years ago, for representations of these 
familiar articles have been discovered on the 
tombs at Thebes. The Chinese, according to one 
of their old legends, claim to have been the in- 
ventors, as, indeed, they claim to have first origi- 
nated the manufacture of pottery and of porce- 
lain. Hebrews and Egyptians recognized the 
advantages of fans, which were common amongst 
them, but to the Grecians must be conceded the 
palm where grace and elegance of form are con- 
cerned. In the art of fan-making, as in every- 
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thing else that demanded the presence of artistic 
taste, they excelled; awkward curves and un- 
gainliness of outline were unknown. Naturally 
enough the custom of using these articles spread 
from one country to another, and was handed 
down from generation to generation. 

All that is required by the fan-painter is a box 
of water-colors, a bottle of Chinese white, some 
sable brushes, a china palette, a bottle of gum, 


a bottle of ox-gall, a firm drawing-board, and a | 


table-easel for the copy, unless the painter is 
also the designer, in which case she will need no 
copy. But our advice to an amateur is to obtain, 
if possible, a fan executed by a well-known art- 
ist, and to reproduce it; more might thus be 
learned in a few hours than if double the num- 


ber were spent in making trials and experiments | 
which often prove failures, for a good copy is as | 


good as a lesson to any one who has acquired 
some knowledge of painting. 

For fan leaves, vellum, silk, satin, gauze, paper, 
and chicken’s skin are all employed, and most 
of them require preparation—namely, sizing— 
before the colors are laid on. 

The size is made as follows: half a pint of 
water is put into a jar, and to this is added half 
an ounce of isinglass; this is allowed to stand 
through the night to dissolve; the jar is then 
placed in a saucepan containing boiling water 
until the contents are perfectly clear. If gela- 
tine is used instead of isinglass, double the 


| quantity is needed. 


All the necessary implements being at hand, 
the artist may now set to work. Put the ma- 
terial on a stretcher and apply the size, whilst 
still very warm, to both sides of it with a large 
flat brush. When sufficiently stretched leave it 
to dry thoroughly. Cut out in paper the shape 


of the fan leaf; when laid on the material it will | 


serve as a guide, but a projecting margin must be 
left all round. It has now to be stretched on 
a drawing-board ready for the painting process 
Gum the edges a little way in, lay it on the 
board, and with a clean piece of soft linen 
smooth it out until it is quite level and adheres 
closely. Be careful to keep the shape perfect 
during the operation. Sketch the subject lightly 
on the mount. On vellum or paper a fine hard 
pencil can be employed for this purpose ; but on 
textile fabrics the brush will best indicate the 
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outlines. As no faulty lines can be erased, the 
amateur should not, unless an exceedingly good 
draughtsman, sketch directly on the mount. Make 
first a perfect drawing on paper; then copy or 
trace it on to the leaf. Red transfer-paper is 


preferable to black, as the marks show less, and 


ean be more readily hidden in the painting, 
but the latter is also used. Transfer - paper 


needs to have the supe rfluous color removed by 


a piece of rag; it is to be well rubbed over the 


surface, otherwise the delicate shades of lustrous 


| silk and sheeny satin will be ruined, 


All colors for fan-painting are mixed with 
Chinese white. Ordinary water-colors mixed with 
the white by the ew ployed, or 
body-colors can be obtained ready for fan-paint- 


artist may be 








ing. Satin mounts are general favorites, so we 
will mention them first. 

The texture of satin, however rich, is some- 
what coarse; in consequence of which it absorbs 
the colors, and renders a second and third layer 
of the tints often necessat Put in the darkest 
shades first, then the lighter, finishi up with 
the palest and most delicate W hen these ive dry, 
touch up the first painting where requisite, wash in 
the softest tints, and, last of all, put in the high 
lights. These last are never left, but are always 
put in with Chinese white. The admixture of 
white with all the colors enables the artist to 
blend the tints into the most exquisite harmonies, 
and such Lilliputian drawings need to be har- 


monious, or they are excruciating to an educated 
eye, and contrary to the canons of true art. Do 
not use too much white, or the colors will crack 
and peel off, to the great detriment of the paint- 
ing. On textile mounts white is wanted 
with the colors than for those designed for paint- 
ing on paper. White or light-colored satins are 
easiest to work on; dark colors, requiring more 


more 


frequent washes, require also more patience than 
the amateur may care to bestow. Place a sheet 
of writing-paper under the hand whilst paint- 
ing: it prevents the mount becoming soiled and 
greasy. 

A vellum mount is stretched in the same way 
as drawing-paper: sponge it well with cold water, 
gum the edges, and fix it on to the drawing- 
board, pressing it outward in all directions with 
a clean piece of linen. It does not need to be 
sized. The vellum mount is that on which the 
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urtist will spend his best efforts ; 


nay be 


silk and satin 
sketchily decorated with good effect, but 
Like 
High 
finish apd delicate stippling are inseparable at- 
tributes of this description of fan decoration. 
The smooth surface admits of the 
accurately 


vellum can not be thus summarily treated, 


ivory it requires to be elaborately painted, 


minutest de- 
represented as in a 
who like to 
work, don’t 
no one who has not tried 
how much time it takes to finish 
even the tiniest medallion in a satisfactory man- 
ner. When it is chosen as the ground on which 
to paint, the subject to be depicted is well worthy 
of our thoughtful consideration, A painting 
that will only interest for a time, or one thas is 
simply taking because it sets forth some present 
fleeting fashion, is not a suitable object on which 
to bestow much labor. All the talent which the 
arlist possesses should be pressed into the serv- 
ice. She should select as a copy a masterpiece 
of one of the French artists, or adapt from our 
own some striking design. Birds and flowers, 
pretty as they are for satin and silk mounts, are 
scarcely appropriate for vellum. Figures attired 
in graceful draperies or costumes of the olden 
time ; Cupids resting on fleecy opal cloudlets that 
float in the amethyst sky; sea-nymphs laving their 
white feet in the crystal-clear ripples of the water 
of the bay, girt round with tawny rocks; shep- 
herdesses reclining in the emerald meadow, listen- 
ing, well content, to the rhapsodies breathed into 
their shell-pink ears by their devoted lovers ; 
interiors warm with ruddy glow of fire-light ; 
ing scenes with the hounds in full cry; boating 
on the calm surface of the translucent river, 
flooded with golden sunshine, the heavens of 
azure blue mirrored on its bosom, its brilliancy 
toned with purple cloud reflections and dusky 
green-brown shadows cast by overhanging foliage 
—these are all fit subjects to embellish with an 
artist’s pencil the fan that may worthily rank 
with those nigh priceless treasures of past times 
that bear the designs of Watteau and Boucher. 

On black gauze it is obvious that no sketching 
or tracing ean be the worker must there- 
fore brush in the outlines, trusting to her ability 
to get them correct in the ultimate painting. 
We think that it might, however, be practicab! > 
for those to whom the former style presents a 
difficulty, through its unavoidable want of def- 
initeness, to lay a sketch on paper underneath 
the fan leaf, and then go over the outlines visible 
through the gauze with a brush filled with color. 
If a painting is to be done, outline with color; 
but if a simple grisaille, then use white only. 
The decoration of gauze with a grisaille is ad- 
mirable; the whole design is carried out in gray 
and black, relieved by Chinese white, and is charm- 
ing on the transparent ground. Landscapes, 
white with driven snow, figures careering along 
the frozen lake, the leafless trees frosted with 
sparkling crystals and pendent icicles, may be 
well rendered on the deep black gauze. 

Silk is treated in the same way as satin; and 
of painting on paper little need be said but to 
remind our readers that it is necessary to use 
white with the colors. 

Wooden fans need some ox-gall with the colors ; 
this makes them work well. 

Ivory fans should not be much decorated ; 
painting seems almost out of place on the smooth 
polished surface. If ornamented at all, they 
should have only light, fanciful designs wrought 
on them, such as Cupids, roses, and feathery 
foliage. The colors for ivory-painting must all 
be mixed with the indispensable Chinese white. 
A list of colors would not be apropos here, but 
we will mention that lemon yellow makes with 
vermilion and white a good flesh-tint. Emerald 
green, Hooker’s green, bright chromium green, 
and sap green, Payne’s gray and cadmium yellow, 
Naples yellow and Indian yellow, are some among 
the colors that will be found useful; the blues, 
reds, and browns are those most generally found 
in the ordinary water-color box. A pretty fancy 
gains favor now—that of bringing the foreground 
of the picture down over the mother-of-pearl 
sticks, 

Feather fans are fashionable, but although we 
can do nothing in the way of decoration with the 
graceful ostrich, we can paint on the smooth 
black and white plumes. Birds swooping down 
on their prey or flying swiftly along, dainty 
damsels engaged in a game of battledoor and 
shuttlecock, show well on the deep opaque ground. 
Arrange those colors in the draperies that suit 
either ground best; brilliant hues of gorgeous 
crimson and rich gold will be relieved against 
the black, while delicate tints of soft azure, pale 
rose, and subtle green, gray, and brown will 
gratify artistic taste on the pure white ground. 


tails being as 
Our advice is, 
secure a showy effect with very little 
try to paint on vellum ; 
it can imagine 


miniature, to those 


snug 
hunt- 


done; 





LONG-TAiLED GOWNS. 

ONG trains, except for full-dress occasions, 

4 have had their day, never, it is to be hoped, 
to have another. Of all superfluity of clothing, 
this is perhaps the least defensible; it serves no 
useful purpose whatever, and the taste must be 
very depraved which could consider it ornament- 
ai, It extends a woman’s sensibility in exact 
ratio to its length; the nervous system radiates 
in keenest fear and anticipation of evil through 
all the inanimate stuff composing it, and its wearer 
suffers indescribable torture in the dread expecta- 
tion of feeling a sudden pull at the waist, and the 
sound of a rending stuff or of “ gathers” torn fol- 
lowing hard upon it. Women, when trains were 
commonly worn, knew in a moment what the 
sound portended; they heard it ringing in their 
ears for long after, as they had in their forebod- 
ings imagined often before that the evil had fallen 
upon them—an evil against which pins and 
needles or thread, which careful mothers carried 
with them to every assembly or ball, were of no 
avail, What men thought of trains had better 





be left to the convenient phrase of the provincial 
reporter—it can be more easily imagined than 
described. Toa man of assurance and ready wit 
it was no drawback, but more often an oppor- 
tunity of apology and chance of acquaintance ; 
but to men not brazen the train was a standing 
or rather trailing menace, an unhappy and incon- 
gruous union of women and serpents, uniting the 
two extremes of the greatest good and chiefest 
evil in all created things. A man might be care- 
ful, but in a crowd the trains became mixed, and 
caution only led to greater difficulties. In a 
dance care was out of the question, and however 
effusive his manner and ample his regret, it was 
only the man of the world par excellence who had 
effrontery enough to bear up against the frown 
of injured beauty and frozen acceptance of the 
voluble excuses offered in palliation of his offense, 
Ninety-nine men out of every hundred would far 
rather tread on the tail of a trailed coat in an 
Irish fair than on the train of a ball-room belle. 
Long-tailed gowns have for ages past provoked 
the anger and scorn of men, and the literature of 
the subject makes a very curious and entertain- 
ing chapter in the annals of costume. It is said, 
and by Camden, that the queen of Richard II. 
first introduced the fashion of wearing trains, as 
well as the riding-habit and side saddle, which 
were fur some time after marks of distinguished 
rank, so that a lady was known by her riding “ on 
side.” It was true enough that Anne of Bohemia 
made long trains a feature in courtly costume, 
but women in Norman days appear in them; and 
if tradition is to be believed, the daughters of 
Louis VIII. of France wore them in the interim 
to conveniently cover feet which they could not 
venture to reveal, An early French poem, which 
Strutt believed to be of the thirteenth century, 
declared that women had borrowed this, with 
other characteristics of the dress of that day, 
from magpies. “The pies,” he says, “from na- 
ture bear feathers of various colors. So the la- 
dies delight in strange habits and diversity of or- 
naments; the pies have long tails that trail in the 
dirt, so the ladies make their tails a thousand times 
longer than those of peacocks or of pies.” In 
this censure men shared, wearing gowns on which 
they could not lavish ornament or stuff enough, 
and so by degrees they extended them, as did the 
Normans in the time of Rufus, until the “ waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess” trailed on the ground 
behind them, and made them very proper marks 
for rebuke. But those who should have rebuked 
them in the earlier days were themselves chief in 
offending. Fabian says that then“ priests used 
bushed and braided heads, long tayled gowns, and 
blasyn [glittering] clothes, shinying and golden 
girdles” ; and a “ Ballad on excess of Apparel es- 
pecially in the Clergy,” which Planché believes 
bears evidence of being written not later than 
1467, reproaches the priesthood for wearing 
furred hoods, stuffed doublets, and pleated gowns, 
and calls on them “to make shorter your tayles 
and broder your crownys,” that is, to make their 
trains less conspicuous and their tonsures more so. 
Anne of Bohemia is said to have borrowed her 
innovation from the men, and the remark appears 
true enough, for the gowns of women ip that day 
not only have the long trains which most distin- 
guished them in male apparel, but were made to 
fasten close up at the neck, in exact counterpart of 
men’s coats. But from then until the time of Ed- 
ward IV. the skirts of gowns gained in extent, 
not only behind, but in front, so that a woman 
standing still stood in the centre of a sea of folds, 
and was obliged to gather up her dress and carry 
it before she could stir a step forward. They 
continued to be worn of immoderate length until 
the great hooped farthingales in Elizabeth’s time 
took them up, replacing one enormity by another 
yet greater. It is curious to find evidence of this 
in the description of the dress of a peasant wo- 
man early in the seventeenth century, when hoops 
were still the privilege of the high-born and 
wealthy, and had not reached the lower strata of 
society. So this ancient dame, wearing a‘ 
sock aged some fifty yeere,” is shown 
“With a taile like a flip-flap” 
to her dress of homely gray. 


* cas- 


It was long before, 
“and the train behind 
With silver hookes was tucked, I find.” 

After this hoops and trains struggled for su- 
premacy, and were patronized in turn, until our 
own day has happily seen both disregarded. Thus 
had been reached, without effort and unnoticed, 
a reform for which satirists and moralists have 
for ages striven and striven in vain. 

With hoops we are not now concerned, but so 
long ago as the fourteenth century was effort 
made to frighten women out of the tails of their 
habits. 

It is pretty plain from the provisions made 
to curtail the length of trains that men even in 
those days regarded them with extreme aversion, 
and did not care to cloak their hatred, even 
though they did not dare to openly make war 
upon the obnoxious garments, or start a crusade 
against them by treading firmly upon all of them 
that came in their way, but which would have 
quickly settled the question and the skirt. 
When Elizabeth wanted for herself the mo- 
nopoly of a wide ruff, she made all frilled 
necks pass through a gauge at the gates of the 
city, and caused grave and reverend citizens to 
cut off those which exceeded a limit none but 
herself might pass. When, too, in after-times, 
her autocratic cousin of Russia, Peter the Great, 
took offense at long sleeves, he first cut off some 
with his own hands, and when the long gowns of 
his boyars were not reduced to the dimensions of 
a pattern hung up for them to follow, officers 
were stationed at the gates to make long-robed 
men kneel to have their skirts reduced level with 
their knees. But no bound was placed on trains, 
nor any opinion given as to whether rudimentary 
tails ought to be permitted, or whether evolution- 
ary dress should be totally prohibited. At last 
there arose a man with all the courage of his opin- 
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ions, and although even he could not venture to 
take active measures, he went so far as to write 
a strong satirical poem against long tails and the 
evil still linked with them—muzzled faces. This 
was Sir David Lyndesay, Lyon King-at-Arms for 
Scotland about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and one of Scotland’s finest poets. His was 
not ‘the first work directed against trains, for 
Wharton says that a well-meaning divine in the 
reign of Richard II, wrote a tract, Contra cau- 
dus Dominarum (Against the Tails of the La- 
dies). Lyndesay’s poem is entitled, ‘Ane Sup- 
plication directit frome Sehir David Lyndesay, 
Knicht, to the Kinges grace in contemption of 
Syde Taillis and Mussalit faces,” and may be 
found printed in full in Fairholt’s collection of 
satirical songs and poems on costume, with an 
interesting introduction, in which it is shown that 
Lyndesay in this matter followed hard upon his 
predecessor poet Dunbar, who reproved sharply 
“ Sic fowl taillis to sweep the calsay clene.” 
(Such foul tails to sweep the causeway clean.) 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wa. P. Croruter, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He re- 
ports great benefit.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on application to 
Lvcivs Turr.e, Gen, Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass.—[ddv.] 








PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnerrt’s 
Cocoains. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fravorine 
Exreraots consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—{Adv.] 





Meuitn’s Foor, the only genuine substitute for 
mother’s milk, is recommended by our most promi- 
nent physicians as the best and safest food for infants. 
It contains no farinaceous matter, which so often 
produces disorders of the stomach. For sale by all 
druggists.—[ Adv.) 





Caswett, Massry, & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 578 5th 
Avenue, and Newport, R. L—{Adp.] 





Ture Catiararn is the best type-writing machine. Bar- 
ron & Fracker, Gen’l Agents, 27 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 
—[{Adv.] 





C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





Use the famous Las.tacur Faor Powprr.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEIN’LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker’s Premium Chocolate, ¢ the best 
iP i of plain h I: for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
w. pomnarens ne & — 








FORT GRORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


ALBURNINE 


FOR THE HAIR. 

Golden Brown or English Auburn is the latest 
European novelty, and Alburnine is the only 
preparation which will give this mnuch-desired 
color without injury to the hair. Will restore 
gray hair, and give that live hue so much ad- 
mired. Price $250 per bottle. Will be applied 
on premises if desired. Samples, and growing 
hair which bas been treated, can be seen at L. 
SHAW’S Hair and Beantifying Bazar, 54 West 
14th Street, New York City. 








“THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 
= n NEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gilt 

sy & Edge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packs and 
the beautiful keepsake needle casket for 

$1.00 The Largest Album of Samples ever sold with 
Grand Catalogue of Costly Presents, 40c. Blank Cards 
: CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 







“Dr. Benson's Skin Cure has driven away all my 
eruptions,.”—Ida C, Young, Hamilton, Ll. 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 
softly ‘to the tovehind, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money retand- 
ed. From $5 upward 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $8 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each, 

The so-much-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- 
fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amaula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Sa ffo- 

ine Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 4th St.,1 near 6th Ave. N 






Yew York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, a8 the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
* Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front net» required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is ut 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 























CONSTIPATION. 
Send your name and address to P, 0. Box 


991, New York City, for a circular, sent 
free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S 





MAGAZINE, «000. ccccscocccessocce $4 00 
HARPRIVG WEBEL 0.00. ccsicccccspsegsceune 4 00 
HARPER BABAR 63 ceive vdcsvissdreciceses 400 
The THREE above publications... 10 00 
Any TWO above named .......cccccccccctocses T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 5 WW 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f *"*********"*° 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)...............00c000 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorrie with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Peor.x sent ou 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travei, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to lianren & Broruens, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 
a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Niue 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 












































‘ GUST 11, 1888. 





“7 owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
ye REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 





ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutiovra Remepies. 
Curiouna Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canse. 
Cuvioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cutioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cotiovra, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases,. Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin 
Curicura Remeptres are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Benutifiers 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anp Curmioar 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


Nae n) hnY ] RK 
LADIES’ FANUY WORK, 
BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle-work, Kensinaton Hmbroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand-Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 





Co., Boston, Mass. 





Lace, Piano-Cover, ete. Tells how to make South Ken- 

sington, Outline, Persean, pene ame, Satin, 

Feather Stitches, ete. Pri 6c 
BOOK OF 100 C ROSS- 
Worsted Work, etc. 





ant 
TC ii PATTERNS for 


Borders, Corners, Flowers, 





Birds. Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, 
Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price 2 cents 
- Tidy Patterns, 10c. Sperotar, Orrer— All for 18 
3-cent stam| rs. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


"TWELVE. AMERICANS 


Their 


Containing 


Lives and Times. 


Sketches 


3y Howarp Carrou.. 


of Horatio Seymour, 


Charles Francis Adams, Peter Cooper, Hanni- 


bal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. Schenck, 
Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen G. 
Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Wash- 


Alex 
12mo, Cloth, 


ander H. Stephens. Portraits, 


$1 


burne, 


Mr. Carroll writes with the practiced skill of a jour- 


nalist. He kuows the thing worth saying, and the ef- 
fective way in which it should be said. There is a 
straightforward frankness about his work which in- 
spires the reader’s confidence, ond a breezy, wide- 
iwake spirit that sustains interest through every 
chapter. Some of the papers seem like conversations 


reader with the while 
shed an entirely fresh and clear light upon the careers 
nnd importance of public men.—.,. Y. Times, 

Is brightly written and is rich in personal reminis- 
It will be found extremely readable.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

We have many a day more complete 
short biographical sketches, containing so many val- 
uable facts, and so much history, and the relations of 
the lives of the actors to all the great world about 
them so completely epitomized as in this little volume. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Mr. Carroll's attempt has been to represent the 
men as they are or were, beings of flesh and blood, 
not “remote and colorless abstractions,” and in this 
he has not been unsuccessful. There is an evident in- 
tention to get at facts and the secret springs of action. 
There is an absence of prejudice. The criticisms are 
in the main just, and the style commends itself for 
clearness and simplicity.—N. Y. Herald. 

A taking book. * * * The very variety of this list 
makes it attractive. * * * Mr. Carroll is a very clever 
writer, and we are confident that his book will find a 
throng of readers.—Y. Y. Sun. 


enjoyed by the subject, others 


cences, 


not seen for 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@~ Hareer & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on yooret of the price. 
THE SEL F-. ADJU STAB LE 
(trade-mark) is protean, and is 
the highest classical standard 
coiffure of the age. Our illus- 
trated catalogue mailed free. 
Hetmer & Giurn, 
3 East 13th Street, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 






i 


‘ 
oa | 
=} 
My 


sear ASTRA 





Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884- 
Send 10c, for &O Chromo ¢ ‘arde with name 
est yet. Agents say: 

Large Sample Beok a 
Quickest returns. Give us a trial 
linton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 









A WEEK. 
Ontfit fre e. Address Tron & Co, 


$12 aday at home easily made. Costly 


$] , Augusta, Maine, 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


CARD 
$5 to $20 


COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
8c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





and | 





HARPER ‘Ss BA ZAR. 











THE NAUTILUS.’ 


Cut Paper Pattern of Suit for 


DOLL. 


This pretty costume will be a 
favorite with little girls every- 
where. 

The Pattern, consisting of six 
pieces, with full directions for mak- 
ing, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 5 cents. 

Address Harper & Brortuers, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 











NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


FOR THE MAJOR. 
Author of “ Anne.” Illustrated. 

A SEA QUEEN. A Novel. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c., &c. 

THE LADIES LINDORES. 
of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ANNE. 


HART. 


A Novel. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 


By 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 


Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. 


Puruisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS 


(@” Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ARDS giooM gryouTs 





to beauty is a « 








1 WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 

THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 

RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE 
mOr Your 


every instance 
tiful 


ata at | Sek eetoney, 
WITHA LOVELY GUCCESS, | Price 75c. per Bottle, 





Propach’s Adjustable Indicato 


The New French System of Dress-cutting. 


It drafts the entire 
No other 


Is meeting with universal success. 
waist—back and front—at the same time. 
system does this. 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms, to General Agency 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 


v 
9 


Printed on 50 b.xtra Large Chromos in 9 colors, 
x bene) ee neh & Swiss Florals, Motto, R 
embra: Cards, in — i. 


pe & Verse 
> 5$1.00 ores S Gold Bevel Edge » 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for i. with iy a Premium 


reduced Price List, &c., 25 & M. FOOTE, Northford, ri 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 





52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


“J a] ‘ cas fl T 
SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G, CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
can secure perma- 


Lady Agents nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stecking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 

‘ity Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 


for Catalogue. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free, Address H. Hat.err & Co., Portland, Maine. 


* Sick Headache for 40 years. Dr. Benson’s Celery 





Pills cured me.”—Lucy A. Warren, Deerfield, N. Y. 


mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
| $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 


A Novelette. 
16mo, Cloth, 


16mo, Cloth, 
“ Harry 


By Constance FENIMORE 


16mo, ¢ ‘loth, 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
lear, smooth, soft, 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S | 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, 
It has been chemically analyzed by the 
| pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin, 

Over two million ladies have 
it has given entire satisfaction. 
give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOL 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere, 


r ANEW lo 


SILKS ror PATCH WORK 


By Constance Fenrmore Woo :son, 
$1 00. 





W. Crark Russett, Author of “The 


$1 Ov, 


Mrs. 
“ Innocent,” 


A Novel. By 


Joscely n,” 


Author 
cc., Cc. 


OLIPHANT, 


Wootson. Illustrated by Rery- 


A Story of New York 


$1 00. 


Society. 


3, New York. 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 








The most important 
With this essential 


adjunct 
and beautiful skin. a lady 


Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no | 


} 
| 
and is entirely harmless. | 
Board of Health of New York City, and | 


used this delightful toilet preparation, and in | 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- | 
and be convinced of its wouder- | 


Y. 


TH 


a trial, 


De pot, 83 John Street, N 





LTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
‘a wit ag ihe will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, | 
| 
| 


$54 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The a ater ien of the 
EW ENC 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated.64 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq.. Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and best appointed Music, Literary ana 
Art School,and HOM E/Jor young ladies, in the world. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 


1834, 


man Hair Goods, 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Established 1877. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
Address 329 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


317 Sixtu Avenue, New York, 


n Square or Recta: All Sizes. Great V arve 
re s and latest ree e a Te packages. Serd size o' block with order 
and state whether you want all Silk or Satin goods. Double quan 
tity in the Satin quality. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn 






SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 








I. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX, 


SPANISH VISTAS. 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY 


511 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


By his Son, 





‘ te. ee ai . Morgan Dix. In Two Volumes, 8yvo, Cloth, Gilt 
[From HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. } | Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 
If. 

In two sizes. Height of doll | TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives and Times. 

j ie call By Howarp Carron. Containing Sketches of 

without the head, 12 and 16 | Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter 

inche } Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C 
), Inches. Schenck derick Douglass, William Allen, Allen 





G. Thurman, 
Alexander H 
$1 75. 


Joseph Jeffer 


Stephens. 


, Eliha B.Washbarne, 
Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 


sor 


Ill. 
By Grorer Parsons Laturop. 
Iiiustrated by Cuarcirs 8. Retnuanr. 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00, 


IV. 


Square 8vo, 


The Bible Record, 





with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 

Standard Literature. By Maroivs Witison and 
Rosert Pirrront W1i1.50N In Two Volumes 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Vv 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structu id Sys- 
temat For Use in S is und Colleges. By 
James Orton, A.M., Pu. D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. lus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80, 

VI. 

GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. Collected and Compared by Witttam 
Writs Newetn. svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
1 50. 

Vil 

LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Prepared f Public ry Thomas 
CARLY! Edited by Janes AN Frovup 
4to, Paper, 30 cents. Also, Libra: mm, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

VII. 

agen cepveiy ig S SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, 
xy Winitam J. Router, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High Schaal mbridge, Mass, With Eu- 
gravings l6imo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents 

IX 

a een fp S POEMS Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, and other Poems Mlited, with Notes, by 
Witntam J, ie rR, A.M. With Engravings. 1émo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 ceuts. 

: 

NAN. By Lvoy C. Linum, Author of “ Mildred’s Ba 
gain,” ** Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. : 

XI. 

FREDERICK Il. AND MARIA THERESA. From 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents. 1740-1742. By 
Tur Doo pe Broguir. From the French, by Mrs 
Casnet Hory aud Mr, Joun Litiin, 4to, Pape 
20 cents. 

XII. 

THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W. C, Conanr. (Reprinted 
from Harver’s Mag — for May, 1883 The 
Bridge asx Monument. By Montaomery Souvyier 





(Re arinte d from Harper's Weexry, May 
Together with an Account of the Opening 
Mar 24 With Two Portraits and Tweuty-e 
Huste 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


XI. 
LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX 





1883. 


itlous, 





ICON. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henny Grorean Lippert, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Ronerr Soorr, D.D., Dean of 
Rochest« ite Master of Balliol College, Oxford 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmen ugh- 
out, with the Co-operation of Prof. , of 
Columbia College, N.Y. 4to, Sheep, $10 00. 
XIV. 

HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES and Universal 
Information relating to all Aves and Nations. Sev- 
enteenth uining the History of 3 
World to fF 18sl. By ———— Vin- 
ornt. R srican Readers. rye Svo, 





S10 pages, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


$5 00. 


BY 


New York. 


A Foolish Virgin. By Euta Weep. 


20 cents, 


The Senior S m gman. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,’ 






*Meta’s F '&c. 20 cents. 
Aut Cesar Aut Nihil. By the Countess M. Von Boru- 
MER. 20 cents. 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Haxpy. Illustrated. 10 cents, 
Yolande. By Wititam Buaok. Illustrated. ( oth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents 


For the Major. 
Cloth, $1 00, 


By Constance Fentmore Woorson, 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Ronexson, 15 cents. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
20 cents. 


By Antuony TROLLopr 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barrer. 20 cent 


A Sea Queen. By W. Crarx Russert. 16mo, Half 
Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents 

The Ladies Lindores By Mrs. Ourpuant 16mo, 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Like Ships Upon the Sea. By Franovs Esvanor 
Tro.iore. 20 cents 

No New Thing. By W.E. Norris. 25 ceuts. 

Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs. 
GaskeLL. 20 cents. : 

Stray Pearls. Me rs of Margaret de Ribaumont, 
Viscountess of Be ise. By Cuantorre M. Yoner. 
15 cents. 


 Hanrer 


works by mail, 


& Broruncns will 1 of the above 


the 


send an 


postage prepard, to ani part of 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 
OP Hauren's Cavatouue matled free on recerpt of 


Nine Cents in stanvups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


